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VOL.    I. 


XIV. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CASTLE. 

HOWEVER  bad  the  winter  may  be  in  Rome, 
it  yet  has  days  beautiful  as  the  finest  spring 
days  in  the  North.  We  feel  a  desire  to  go 
forth  into  the  green  fields  and  gardens :  and 
both  are  to  be  found  there.  The  roses  stand  in 
flower;  the  laurel  hedges  shed  their  perfume;  — 
we  have  many  places  to  choose  from  for 
our  promenade.  We  will  now  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  Emperor's  Castle.  They  lie  on  a 
whole  mountain  plain  or  table-land  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Here  are  vineyards, 
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gardens,  ruins,  and  miserable  houses  ;  here 
are  fruitful  arable  land,  and  barren  spots 
where  the  ass  munches  its  thistle,  and  the 
goats  seek  the  mossy  grass. 

Out  towards  the  Forum  there  still  stands 
a  row  of  firm  walls.  Large  hedges  and 
hanging  plants  spring  over  the  slope  like 
the  waters  of  a  cascade;  tall  cypresses  carry 
their  heads  aloft,  towering  above  the 
rest ;  we  saunter  down  the  broad  carriage 
road,  and  stand  before  a  villa  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  so  green  and  fragrant,  that  we 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  winter,  and  we  are 
in  the  month  of  January.  Mignionette, 
gilliflowers  and  roses  spread  their  perfumes 
around;  citrons  and  oranges  shine  on  the 
trees  through  the  dark  leaves.  We  stroll 
through  an  avenue  of  laurel  trees  towards 
a  natural  balcony  which  the  wall  presents 
towards  the  Campagna  ;  we  see  below  us 
the  solitary  tombs  of  the  dead,  the  yellow 
winding  Tiber,  and  far  in  the  distant  horizon 
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a   crystal    stripe : — that    is    the     Mediterra- 
nean. 

In  the  midst  of  the  garden  which  we 
enter,  are  two  considerable  openings  in  the 
earth ;  they  are  quite  round,  and  from  the 
topmost  edge  to  the  bottom,  as  far  down 
as  one  can  see,  they  are  covered  with  luxu- 
riant ever-greens.  One  might  suppose  that 
each  of  them  was  a  crater,  which,  instead  of 
lava  and  ashes,  threw  up  flowers  and  shrubs, 
with  which  the  whole  extensive  ruin  would, 
in  time,  be  covered.  Under  these  openings 
are  large  vaults,  so  deep  that  the  daylight 
cannot  reach  the  bottom.  Here,  where  per- 
haps the  marble  basin  once  stood,  and  beau- 
tiful women  bathed  their  graceful  limbs, 
surrounded  by  the  rays  of  a  thousand  lamps  ; 
where  the  incense  shed  its  perfume,  and 
where  song  and  stringed  instruments  re- 
sounded, there  now  hops  a  clammy  frog. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  mighty  Empresses, 
herself  doomed  to  drag  her  wet,  heavy 
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limbs  along  in  the  dark  below,  where  she, 
in  by-gone  days,  hatched  wicked,  murderous 
thoughts  ! 

Stay  there  below  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
thou  unhappy  one !  Here  above,  the  roses 
bloom ;  the  warm  sunbeams  kiss  the  laurel 
tree's  green  leaves,  and  the  stranger  drinks 
in  a  beautiful  draught  of  the  South  that 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  his  mind. 

We  wander  away  from  these  luxuriant  green 
gulfs,  and  follow  the  path  that  winds  between 
flowering  shrubs  over  steep  declivities,  and  a 
wooden  staircase  leads  us  down  into  another 
part  of  the  castle,  to  a  cabbage-garden.  The 
mosaic  floor  has  disappeared,  the  rain-worm 
crawls  forth  from  the  wet  earth,  where  in 
former  times  Rome's  Emperor  with  his  court 
sate  around  the  groaning  board.  Here  the 
precious  dishes  sent  forth  their  savoury  odours, 
here  were  flamingo-tongues,  and  peacocks' 
hearts ;  here,  during  the  meal,  those  great  ones 
of  the  earth  changed  their  rich  apparel,  here 
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they  displayed  themselves  in  their  false  locks, 
painted  skin  and  eyebrows,  gold-dust  in  the 
hair  and  with  shoes  whose  soles  were  perfumed 
with  salve.  The  poor  gold-laced  slave  stood  as 
immoveable  as  the  cabbage  stalk  now  ;  if  he 
coughed  or  sneezed,  he  was  cast  into  the  fish- 
pond to  feed  the  fishes  that  were  to  grace  the 
Emperor's  table. 

How  many  reminiscences  are  connected  with 
this  place,  where  Caligula,  Commodus  and 
Tiberius  reigned.  The  poet  casts  these  mad 
Emperors'  names  with  disdain  into  the  world, 
where  curses  will  be  heaped  upon  them  till  the 
day  of  judgment  !  Even  the  school-boy  in  the 
smallest  town  in  the  far  North,  shakes  his  little 
fist,  and  cannot  pray  to  God  for  these  wicked 
men. 

These  corrupt  spirits  hover  above  the  ruins 
of  the  Emperor's  Castle  ;  they  fly  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought  around  the  world,  and  only 
rest  where  a  curse  is  pronounced  over  their 
lives  and  actions  !  Fly  over  sea  and  land  !  No 
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relationship,  no  political  connexion,  nothing 
screens  you  now — you  stand  alone  ! — Man 
judges  !  God  forgives  ! — 

Where  extravagance  and  luxury  poured  out 
its  cornucopia,  there  now  grows  the  frugal  cab- 
bage ;  the  walls  which  enclosed  those  sensual 
vices,  now  bear  the  fig-tree's  broad  leaf  of 
modesty,  and  the  peaceful  olive  grows  where 
blood  once  flowed.  We  will  remember  Titus, 
remember  the  noble-minded,  whose  life  casts  a 
lustre  on  remembrance  ;  we  will  look  at  the 
beautiful  scented  roses,  and  forget  that  fallen 
greatness  in  the  charms  of  eternal  nature  ! 


XV. 

SAINT    CANUTE, 

DENMARK  is  certainly  a  protestant  land;  but 
the  name  of  many  a  saint  lives  in  Rome  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  or  is  connected  with  one 
or  other  place. 

In  many  a  Danish  village  church  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  image  of  Madonna,  either  painted 
high  up  on  the  walls  under  the  lofty  ceiling 
were  it  is  not  whitened  over,  or  even  on  the 
altar-piece.  The  church  bells  in  the  Danish 
villages  ring  at  sunset,  as  they  did  in  the  time 
of  Catholicism,  to  Ave  Maria. 
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Saint  Canute  was  the  first  saint  I  heard 
named  when  a  child,  though  my  Lutheran 
catechism  did  not  mention  a  word  about 
saints.  A  fine  old  cKurch,  in  my  native  town, 
bears  the  name  of  this  saint,  whose  bones  rest 
behind  its  altar. 

Saint  Canute  was  once  a  greater  saint  than 
King  in  Denmark  ;  a  thousand  lights  burned  at 
his  altar,  and  the  guild  statutes  boasted  his 
name.  When  a  child,  I  heard  the  history  of 
this  Danish  King,  who,  because  he  laid  a  tax 
on  the  Jutlanders  was  pursued  by  them  to 
Funen.  He  rested  on  the  way  thither,  and  the 
stone  on  which  he  sat  was  much  softer  than 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies  ;  we  yet  see  the 
traces  on  the  stone  upon  which  he  sat.  I  saw 
it  when  a  child,  and  I  believed  the  legend. 
The  King  sought  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Alban  in  Odensee  ;  his  enemies  flocked 
thither,  and  his  own  servant,  Blake,  was  the 
betrayer  of  his  master.  A  stone  was  thrown 
through  the  church  window  ;  it  struck  the 
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King  on  the  head,  and  he  sank  in  his  blood 
before  the  high  altar,  where  he  prayed.  The 
monks  canonized  his  bones,  and  made  the  King 
a  saint ;  even  in  Rome  an  altar  was  raised  to 
his  memory. 

When  a  child,  I  never  passed  Saint  Canute's 
church  in  the  evening  without  shutting  my 
eyes,  and  then  I  always  saw  most  distinctly 
the  pale,  dead  King,  with  the  gold  crown  on 
his  bleeding  head,  and  clad  in  his  mantle  of 
velvet  and  ermine,  gliding  beneath  the  lofty 
arch  from  the  font  up  to  the  altar. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  street,  leading 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  towards  Piazza 
di  San  Pietro  in  Rome,  there  is  a  monk's 
cloister  with  a  church, — I  believe  it  is  called 
Transmontane, — and  amongst  the  many  altars 
within  it,  is  one  consecrated  to  the  Danish 
King  Canute.  He  stands  in  the  altar  piece 
with  his  gold  crown  on,  and  in  a  mantle  of 
velvet  and  ermine,  just  as  when  a  child  limag- 
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ined  him  to  be,  wandering  in  the  church  which 
contains  his  bones. 

The  nineteenth  of  January,  according  to  the 
Diario  Romano,  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Canute. 
The  rained  poured  down,  and  it  was  miserable 
weather ;  but  as  a  Dane  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  go  to  see  the  Danish  Saint's  feast 
celebrated. 

I  entered  the  church  :  there  was  not  a  being 
there ;  two  small  tallow  candles  burned  so  dimly 
and  looked  so  sordid,  and  these  stood  on  the 
altar  of  Saint  Canute. 

I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  it ;  I  must  at 
least  know  why  a  little  more  was  not  done  for 
him.  I  rang  the  bell  to  the  cloister,  and  an 
old  monk  came  out.  I  asked  him  why  Saint 
Canute  had  no  more  than  two  candles,  and 
why  there  was  no  music  or  other  festival  cere- 
mony. 

"  Alas,  Sir  !"  said  the  monk,  "  our  cloister  is 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Rome  ! — We  can  only 
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afford  to  celebrate  one  great  festival  in  the 
year;" — and  he  mentioned  the  saint's  name. 
"Then  there  is  music,  and  the  church  is  radiant 
with  light ; — but  we  are  only  able  to  do 
such  things  once  a  year ! — Saint  Canute  is 
from  the  North,  and  therefore  our  cloister 
never  receives  anything !  Saint  Canute  is 
poor !" 

I  felt  that  the  man  was  right. 

1  stood  alone  before  the  altar  of  my  child- 
hood's saint,  in  whose  church  I  had  wept 
over  my  father's  coffin,  in  whose  church  I  was 
confirmed ;  the  saint  whose  church  once  served 
me,  in  its  vastness,  for  a  measure  of  all  moun- 
tain heights; — yes,  even  of  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  stars.  Saint  Canute,  all  the 
honours  of  the  universe  are  perishable  !  No 
mass  is  now  heard  for  thy  soul's  repose,  no 
candle  burns  by  thy  tomb  in  thine  earthly 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  city  of  the  Pope 
thou  hast,  on  thy  festival,  but  two  poor  tallow 
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candles !  The  greatest  festival  thou  hast,  is, 
that  thy  countryman  stands  by  thy  tomb,  and 
sketches  this  sorrowful  picture  in  remembrance 
of  thee,  Saint  Canute. 


XVI. 

THE    COLISEUM. 

I  HAVE  heard  several  interesting  lectures 
concerning  the  gigantic  forms  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  but  I  never  understood  them  better 
than  when  I  once  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  mam- 
moth. It  filled  a  considerable  space  in  the 
large  yard  where  it  was  laid  \  long  grass  grew 
out  of  the  spinal  bones  and  round  about  the 
side  bones  :  one  might  have  thought  it  was  the 
hull  of  a  vessel,  and  not  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  that  had  once  lived. 

The  Coliseum  is  a  mammoth's   carcass  of 
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another  species ;  it  is  a  stone  skeleton  that  pro- 
claims the  departed  greatness  of  Rome  better 
than  books  can  do ;  it  is  a  ruin,  an  incredibly 
devastated  ruin.  Whole  palaces  in  Rome  are 
erected  from  its  torn-down  walls,  and  yet  there 
is  in  what  we  still  see,  a  magnitude  like  that 
which  is  found  in  the  Pyramids  and  rock  temples 
of  India.*  Every  colonnade  forms  large  streets  ; 
the  broken-down  staircase  from  the  floor  to  the 
uppermost  cornice,  is  a  whole  range,  of  rocks 
covered  with  grass  and  underwood  ;  it  is  a 
declivity  that  might  hold  a  small  city.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  topmast  parts  of  the  ruin,  is  a 

*  The  Amphitheatre  in  Verona  is  still  so  well  pre- 
served, that  the  dead  of  former  ages,  if  they  could  arise , 
would  think  that  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  since  they  sat 
in  that  place ;  but  the  whole  theatre  is  dwarfish  in  com- 
parison with  the  Coliseum.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Amphitheatre  near  Capua ;  it  certainly  affords  the  best 
idea  of  the  machinery  of  that  time ;  but  in  magnitude  it 
quite  disappears  before  the  Coliseum. 
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house  plastered  up,  with  little  crooked  windows, 
and  in  them  are  persons  living. 

The  whole  ruin  forms  an  open  church  with 
many  altars :  the  cross  stands  in  the  midst 
under  the  open  sky  ;  the  Capuchin  monks  come 
here  every  Friday  in  procession,  and  one  of  the 
brethren  preaches  a  sermon  where,  in  past 
times,  the  wild  animals  roared  and  howled, 
where  the  gladiator  wrestled,  and  breathed  out 
his  life  without  uttering  a  cry  of  pain.  Yonder, 
on  that  sunlit  declivity,  where  the  parti- 
coloured lizard  sits  undisturbed  and  hatches  its 
young,  sat  Rome's  Emperor,  with  his  purple- 
clad  courtiers ;  and  here,  where  now  the  ragged 
beggar  takes  his  place,  waved  the  white  veil  of 
the  vestal  maiden. 

One  ought  to  enter  this  place  for  the  first 
time  by  the  full  light  of  the  moon  :  a  tragedy 
composed  of  stone  is  what  we  then  see  and  read. 
One  ought  to  wander  through  these  immense 
arches  by  torch-light,  and  ascend  to  the  very 
top,  where  the  walls  are  not  of  stone,  but — 
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masses  of  rock.  What  a  dead  silence ! — what 
immensity !  The  torch-light  falls  on  the  cob- 
webs in  the  corners,  where  the  fly  sprawls  and 
struggles ;  but  we  think  not  of  it ;  we  think 
not  of  the  woes  of  every-day  life  :  the  stones 
around  us  have  voices,  the  stars  above  stand 
in  alliance  with  them ;  the  soul  feels  itself 
expand  in  the  midst  of  greatness.  The  Coli- 
seum preaches  to  us  about  the  system  of  the 
world,  about  the  greatness  and  the  impotence 
of  the  human  race,  so  that  the  mind  becomes 
at  once  elevated  and  humbled. 


xm 

THE    CARNIVAL. 

WHAT  makes  the  Roman  Carnival  so  lively, 
so  peculiarly  splendid,  and  so  far  surpassing 
the  same  kind  of  festivity  in  every  other  place, 
arises  from  this  cause,  that  the  feast  of  the 
carnival  in  the  streets  of  Rome  is  confined  to 
six  days,  and  on  each  of  these  days  to  three 
hours.  II  Corso  and  the  nearest  side-streets 
alone  contain  the  scene  of  this  popular  amuse- 
ment. Both  time  and  place  are  concentrated. 
Mirth  here  is  like  effervescing  champagne,  the 
goblet  foams  and  sparkles;  it  is  emptied  directly, 
and — then  follows  the  fast. 
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The  Roman  Carnival  which,  with  insignifi- 
cant variations  is  from  year  to  year  the  same, 
has  been  so  vividly  depicted  by  Gothe,  that 
no  one  can  do  it  better  ;  therefore,  every  new 
description  is  superfluous.  I  would  rather  not 
give  any ;  only  to  make  my  picture  of  Rome 
a  little  more  complete,  I  must  draw  a  slight 
sketch  of  it  in  this  book  :  the  details  belong 
solely  to  the  Carnival  of  1841. 

The  senator  sits  in  the  Capitol  clad  in  purple 
and  gold,  surrounded  by  his  pages  in  their 
many-coloured  dresses  :  a  deputation  of  Jews 
enter,  and  beg  permission  to  dwell  for  another 
year  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  them, 
namely,  Ghetto.  They  obtain  this  permission  ; 
the  senator  gets  in  to  a  glass  coach,  the  old  bells 
of  the  Capitol  ring,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  the 
carnival  to  commence. 

The  coach  drives  on  at  a  foot-pace  towards 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  behind  it  swarms  a 
crowd  of  persons  from  palaces,  houses,  and  pot- 
houses. But  the  greatest  order  prevails  every- 
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where.  "Every  lady  may  freely  venture  out  in 
men's  clothing  ;  it  would  never  enter  any  one's 
head  to  insult  her,  or  make  the  least  sign  that 
could  alarm  her  modesty. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  poorer  classes 
contrive  to  procure  a  carnival  dress  ;  they  sew 
salad  leaves  all  over  their  clothes ;  they  have 
them  on  their  shoes,  and  even  on  their  head  by 
way  of  peruke ;  husband  and  wife,  and  some- 
times their  children  too,  are  quite  clothed  in 
salad.  Orange  peel  is  cut  out,  and  worn  as 
spectacles :  this  is  the  whole  of  their  decora- 
tions, and  thus  the  poor  couple  wander  through 
the  streets  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  the 
most  majestic  bearing. 

From  Piazzo  del  Popolo,  the  senator  pro- 
ceeds with  his  suite  up  il  Corso.  All  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  are  hung  with  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  silk  drapery ;  places  everywhere  are 
filled  with  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  a  great 
part  are  in  costume,  with  and  without  masks. 
Small  rush  chairs  or  benches  are  placed  close 
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to  the  houses  on  the  whole  line,  they  are  let 
out,  and  the  more  quietly  disposed  take  their 
places  there.  The  one  row  of  carriages  drives 
down  the  line,  the  other  up,  and  both  carriages 
and  horses  are  mostly  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  fluttering  ribbons.  We  often  see 
coachmen,  old  fellows  with  genuine  Italian 
physiognomies,  dressed  out  like  ladies,  whilst  a 
pug-dog  sits  by  their  side  dressed  like  an  infant 
in  long  clothes,  or  as  a  young  miss.  Other 
carriages  are  decked  out  like  steam  vessels,  and 
have  a  crew  of  sailors  clothed  alike,  or  with 
girls  in  military  costume.  When  two  such 
vessels  meet,  a  violent  combat  takes  place,  in 
which  confetti*  pour  down  on  each  other,  not 
thrown  with  the  hand,  but  often  out  of  large 
goblets.  The  great  mass  of  beings  moves 
along  on  the  footpath,  and  even  between  the 
carriages.  If  two  Punches  or  Harlequins  meet, 
they  take  each  other  by  the  arm,  and  push 

*  Confetti  are  red  and  white  balls  as  large  as  peas,  and 
made  of  gypsum. 
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their  way  on  hooting  and  screaming;  masks  of 
the  same  kind  join  each  other,  and  they  soon 
become  a  whole  flock.  Shouting,  they  force 
their  way  between  the  carriages  and  passengers 
on  foot ;  it  is  just  as  if  a  foaming  water-spout 
darted  over  a  gently  undulating  sea.  At  sunset, 
the  sound  of  cannon  is  heard ;  the  carriages  draw 
off  into  the  side  streets,  and  the  soldiers  who 
have  been  posted  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  now  collect  together  and  march  through 
the  streets  ;  the  cavalry  ride  slowly  after ;  the 
second  time  they  ride  quicker,  and  the  third 
time  at  full  speed.  This  is  the  signal  that  the 
horse  races  are  about  to  begin. 

High  tribunes  are  erected  in  Piazza  del 
Popolo ;  a  rope  is  fixed  across  the  street,  and 
behind  this  are  six  or  seven  half-wild  horses 
hung  round  with  iron  plates,  the  barbs  on  them 
being  turned  inwards,  and  on  their  backs  are 
fastened  pieces  of  burning  sponge. 

The  rope  falls — the  horses  dart  away — silk 
ribbons,  and  tinsel  gold,  flutter  and  rattle  on 
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their  manes  and  sides.  "  Cavalli !  cavalli !" 
shout  the  innumerable  crowds,  as  they  make 
way  for  the  flying  horses,  which  become  still 
more  wild  from  the  screaming  of  the  people ; 
they  rush  past,  and  the  street  behind  them  is 
closed  again  by  the  enormous  swarm. 

Before  the  horses  have  reached  the  goal, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  so  exhausted,  that 
they  come  up  to  an  easy  trot;  meanwhile,  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  street  is  enclosed  with 
large  carpets  suspended  from  house  to  house 
at  certain  distances.  If  the  horses  were  still 
in  their  wildest  flight  they  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  stopped  here,  entangled,  as  they  must 
be,  in  these  draperies. 

It  has  a  very  comical  appearance,  when  by 
chance  a  dog  gets  into  a  part  of  the  street  that 
is  cleared.  The  persons  nearest  the  poor 
brute,  at  once  proceed  to  chase  it ;  the  whole 
row  follows  the  example,  and  the  unhappy  dog 
must  take  his  way  through  the  whole  street. 
Screaming  and  clapping  of  hands  from  both 
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sides,  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  There 
is  such  exultation  !  the  poor  dog  is  obliged  to 
run  a  race,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  pinguid 
dog,  it  appears  just  as  miserable  as  comical ;  it 
can  scarcely  lift  its  legs,  and  yet  it  must  gallop 
— gallop ! 

It  is  a  lively  scene  in  the  evenings  of  the 
Carnival  time,  if  we  enter  an  osteria  or  wine- 
house,  where  we  often  find  a  whole  company 
of  merry  maskers,  drinking  their  Foglietta, 
improvising  a  song,  or  dancing  Saltarello. 
Whole  crowds  go  through  the  streets  with  song 
and  tambourine,  preceded  by  a  burning  torch. 
They  go  to  the  theatres,  particularly  to  the 
smaller  ones,  in  their  masquerade  dresses,  and 
the  audience  play  there  as  much  as  the  actors. 
I  followed  such  a  crowd  to  Teatro  Alibert; 
about  a  third  part  of  the  public  there  was  in 
costume :  knights  in  armour,  flower-girls,  har- 
lequins, and  Grecian  gods  sat  amongst  us  in 
our  every  day  dress.  One  of  the  largest  boxes 
in  the  first  tier  was  quite  filled  with  pretty 
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Roman  girls,  all  dressed  like  pantaloon,  but 
without  masks  or  rouge.  They  were  so  joyous 
and  so  beautiful  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  them ;  but  they  certainly  drew  the  whole 
attention  from  the  stage.  A  very  favourite 
tragedy  was  performed,  called,  (f  Byron  in 
Venice,  or  England  and  Missolonghi !"  it  was 
very  affecting,  but  the  public  were  merry.  Up 
in  the  gallery,  there  was  a  common-looking 
fellow  with  a  thick,  black  beard,  but  dressed 
as  a  peasant  girl ;  he  seemed  to  be  much  af- 
fected by  the  piece.  He  formed  a  curtain 
over  the  box  underneath  with  his  apron,  and 
then  with  the  skirt  of  his  gown  wiped  his  eyes 
and  applauded.  The  eyes  of  the  audience, 
were  drawn  more  to  him,  than  to  Byron  and 
Missolonghi. 

The  last  day  of  the  carnival  is  always  the 
liveliest ;  it  concludes  with  the  bouquet  of  the 
whole  festival,  the  brilliant,  magnificent  Moc- 
colo.  It  was  particularly  lively  this  year 
(1841),  as  the  last  day  of  the  carnival  was  on 
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the  25th  of  February.  There  came  a  dressed- 
out  married  couple  on  high  stilts ;  they  moved 
adventurously  through  the  crowd  of  passengers 
and  carriages.  Here  growled  another  couple 
dressed  like  bears,  the  one  white  and  the 
other  jet  black,  both  chained  to  each  other ; 
behind  them  followed  a  miller  linked  to  a 
chimney-sweep,  and  then  came  a  man  hopping 
about  with  lottery  tickets ;  to  the  end  of  his 
hat  was  fastened  a  bladder.  There  came 
another  with  an  organ  on  a  hand  cart,  out  of 
each  pipe  stuck  the  head  of  a  live  cat  which 
screamed  pitifully,  for  the  man  had  a  cord 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  each,  and  in  this  manner 
he  played.  One  carriage  was  decorated  so  as 
to  form  a  throne  of  flowers,  and  thereon  sat  a 
minstrel.  The  harp  was  made  fast,  but  above 
it  was  a  wheel  of  fortune  with  many  flags,  and 
it  turned  with  the  wind.  Another  carriage 
represented  a  gigantic  violincello,  on  each 
string  rode  a  figure ;  the  treble  string  bore  a 
fine  little  lady,  and  all  the  four  strings  sang  in 
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a  loud  key,  just  as  the  fiddler  who  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  violincello,  stroked  the  person's 
back  with  his  bow. 

Throughout  that  long  street,  confetti  and 
flowers  poured  down,  yet  mostly  with  flowers, 
for  this  year's  February  was  abundant  in 
violets  and  anemonies.  I  saw  Don  Miguel, 
not  a  mask,  but  the  real  Don  Miguel  dressed 
as  a  civilian,  wandering  amongst  the  crowd  ; 
he  had  a  handful  of  confetti.  Queen  Christina 
of  Spain  had  a  place  in  a  balcony  ;  confetti  and 
flowers  were  the  weapons  she  was  armed  with. 
Now  sounded  the  signal  for  the  horse-race. 
One  of  the  spectators  was  killed  that  day  by 
the  frightened  horses :  such  things  occur  every 
year;  the  corpse  was  carried  away,  and  the 
mirth  continued.  "  Moccoli !  moccoli !"  re- 
sounded on  all  sides,  and  in  a  moment  there 
appeared  from  all  the  windows  and  balconies, 
nay,  even  from  the  roof  itself,  long  rods,  sticks, 
and  reeds  covered  with  burning  wax  lights. 
The  carriages  which,  during  the  horse-race,  had 
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drawn  off  into  the  side  streets,  now  filled  il 
Corso  again ;  but  the  horses,  the  coachman's 
hat,  his  whip,  everything,  were  covered  with 
burning  wax  lights;  every  lady  in  the  car- 
riages held  her  candJe,  and  endeavoured  to 
screen  it  from  the  opposite  party  who  tried  to 
extinguish  it.  Sticks  with  handkerchiefs 
fluttered  in  the  air.  A  screaming  and  shouting 
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of  which  no  one  that  has  not  heard  it  can  form 
any  idea,  deafened  all  ears :  "  Senza  moccolo ! 
senza  moccolo !"  Small  paper  balloons  with 
candles  in  them  hovered  over  the  crowd  and 
fell  down  amongst  them  ;  it  was  in  this  im- 
mense street  as  if  all  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, not  forgetting  the  milky  way,  had  made 
a  tour  through  il  Corso.  The  air  was  as  if 
heated  by  the  candles,  and  the  ear  was 
deafened  by  the  shouts.  Everything  was  like 
the  wildest  bacchanalian  feast  —  and  then, 
almost  at  once,  light  by  light  was  put  out ;  we 
saw  the  last  extinguished,  and  it  was  dark  and 
still.  The  church  bells  rang,  and  the  long  fast 
began. 
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Next  morning,  one  well-packed  carriage  after 
the  other  drove  away  with  the  strangers — away 
from  that  death-like  Rome,  where  all  the  gal- 
leries were  closed,  all  the  paintings — even  the 
altars  covered  with  black  curtains. 

They  went  to  Naples. 


XVIII. 

PEGASUS   AND   THE   VETTURINO  HORSES. 


A    DIALOGUE. 


WE  have  had  descriptions  of  travels  in  many 
forms ;  but  as  yet,  I  think,  we  have  had  none 
in  dialogue.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  February,  1841,  a  well-packed  travelling 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  common  hacks,  and  a 
leader,  so  fine,  so  lively,  and  so  fiery — drove 
out  of  Rome  through  Porta  Santa  Giovanni. 
This  leader  was  Pegasus  himself,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  harnessed  to  the  carriage  ,-  for  within  it  sat 
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two  poets,  besides  a  church-singer,  so  ani- 
mated, so  full  of  youth's  gladness,  for  he  had 
just  escaped  out  of  the  cloister  to  study 
thorough-bass  in  Naples.  In  Albano,  already 
he  threw  off  the  monk's  cowl,  and  put  on  the 
gentleman's  black  coat ;  he  might  almost  have 
passed  for  a  poet ;  and  then  there  was  a 
Signora  who  was  an  admirer  of  poetry  and 
poets,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  ride  back- 
wards. It  was,  as  we  hear,  a  very  respectable 
company,  even  for  Pegasus  to  draw.  They 
took  the  way  to  Naples,  and  now  we  shall  hear 
the  dialogue. 


THE  FIRST  DAY'S  JOURNEY 

PEGASUS. 

THE  way  to  Albano  is  over  antique  roads, 
past  aqueducts  of  several  miles  in  length, 
standing  proudly  like  the  columns  in  palace- 
halls,  and  past  bush-grown  walled  tombs.  A 
capuchin  monk  with  his  beggar's  wallet  on  his 
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shoulders  is  the  only  person  we  meet.  We 
approach  the  tomb  of  the  Ascanii ;  it  lifts  its 
head  like  a  mighty  stone  Colossus  by  the  way- 
side, bearing  its  crown  of  grass  and  bushes. 
Sing  of  it,  ye  poets  there  in  the  carriage,  sing 
of  Rome's  Campagna  ! 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

Look  to  it  that  you  draw  too  !  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  those  jolts  and  jumps  ?  We  shall 
bait  in  Albano  for  two  whole  hours ;  the  oats 
there  are  good,  and  the  stable  large.  Oh  dear ! 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  shall  get 
to  rest  this  evening. 

PEGASUS. 

We  are  in  Albano  !  here,  in  this  street,  is  a 
house,  we  go  close  past  it;  it  is  quite  a  small 
one  of  only  two  stories.  The  door  opens,  a 
sportsman  steps  out;  he  has  pale  cheeks,  and 
jet  black  eyes.  It  is  Don  Miguel,  ex-King  of 
Portugal.  A  poem  might  be  written  about 
him  !  Hear  it,  ye  poets  within  the  carriage  ! 
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No,  they  do  not  hear  it;  the  one  is  playing 
the  agreeable  to  Signora,  the  other  sits  with 
his  thoughts  on  a  tragedy. 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

Now  we  have  baited,  let  us  prepare  to  be  off 
again.  The  way  is  a  long  up  and  down  one. 
Don't  look  at  the  pile  of  stones,  that  is  the 
grave  of  the  Horatii;  it  is  an  old  history. 
Now  go  on. 

PEGASUS. 

What  magnificent  trees !  What  rows  of 
evergreens  !  The  road  runs  between  high  rocks, 
the  fountains  ripple,  and  aloft  on  the  moun- 
tain, between  the  tops  of  the  trees,  rises  the 
church  cupola  of  Aricia.  The  bells  ring.  By 
the  road  stands  a  cross — beautiful  girls  pass 
it ;  they  bend  their  knee  before  the  cross  and 
count  their  beads.  We  approach  Genzano  ; 
the  poets  descend  from  the  carriage ;  they  will 
see  Nemi  Lake,  where  there  was  once  a  crater. 
But  that  is  an  older  story  than  that  of  the  Ho- 
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ratii !  Let  us  away  while  the  poets  are  admiring 
it ;  they  can  reach  us  at  Velletri.  Let  us  be 
off! 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

That  first  horse  is  just  as  if  he  were  mad ! 
He  can't  stand,  he  can't  go  !  yet  he  seems  as 
if  he  were  old  enough  to  have  learned  to  do 
both. 

PEGASUS. 

Far  beneath  us  lie  the  green  grass-grown 
swamps,  and  Circe's  rocky  island  by  the  sea.  We 
are  in  Cisterna,  the  little  town  where  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  received  by  his  friends  from  Rome, 
when  he  approached  that  city.  Sing  of  this, 
ye  poets.  The  evening  is  fine,  the  stars  glisten. 
There  is  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  inn  at  Cisterna : 
look  at  her,  ye  poets,  and  sing  of  the  fair  lily 
in  the  marshes. 
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THE  SECOND  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

Now  pray  go  a  little  steadily — not  at  a 
gallop !  There  is  a  carriage  on  before  us ;  we 
must  not  go  past  it.  Did  you  not  hear  it  your- 
self ?  There  are  German  ladies  in  it ;  they  have 
no  gentlemen  with  them,  and  have  begged  to 
be  in  our  company,  being  afraid  of  robbers  !  It 
is  not  safe  here,  for  we  heard  the  balls  whistle 
past  us  at  this  place  years  ago. 

PEGASUS. 

The  rain  pours  down  !  Everything  stands 
in  water.  The  reed  huts  seem  as  if  they  would 
sail  away  from  the  inundated  green  islands. 
Let  us  gallop  on.  The  road  here  is  so  even. 
There  stands  a  splendid  cloister :  the  monks 
are  gone  ;  the  vapours  from  the  swamp  drove 
them  away,  and  the  cloister  stands  with  a 
green  mould  on  the  walls  and  marble  columns. 
Grass  grows  on  the  floors,  and  the  bats  fly 
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under  the  cupola.  We  will  run  in  through 
the  open  gate,  right  into  the  church  and  stop 
there.  Then  you  shall  see  how  the  lady  we 
draw  has  become  a  beautiful  marble  image  of 
fear.  Then  you  shall  hear  our  orchestra- leader 
sing ;  his  voice  is  so  fine.  He  will  sing  a 
hymn  for  his  safety,  and  both  the  poets  will 
tell  the  world  about  that  dangerous  adventure 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

Take  care  of  the  whip !  Keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  We  shall  soon  be  in  Terracina  ; 
there  we  shall  rest ;  and  we  shall  rest  on  the 
frontiers,  and  at  the  custom-house.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  journey. 

PEGASUS. 

The  sun  shines  on  the  orange  coloured  rocks ; 
the  marshes  lie  behind  us.  Three  tall  palm- 
trees  stand  close  by  the  way  side.  We  are  in 
Terracina.  What  has  become  of  our  company  ? 
One  of  the  poets  climbed  the  high  rocks 
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amongst  the  cactuses;  round  about  are  gar- 
dens with  citrons  and  oranges;  every  branch 
bends  with  the  yellow  shining  fruit ;  he  ascends 
the  ruins  of  Theodric's  castle,  looks  over  the 
grass-grown  marshes  towards  the  north,  and 
his  heart  sings : 


My  wife, 

My  sweet  smelling  rose  ! 
And  thou  my  darling  !  my  all,  my  life, 
My  loved  one  and  my  pleasure  : 
Thou  bud  of  my  rose  ! 

But  the  other  poet  sits  down  by  the  sea ; 
yes,  out  in  the  sea  on  the  massive  rocks.  He 
wets  his  lips  with  the  briny  drops,  and  exult- 
ingly  cries  :  "  Thou  swelling  sea,  thou  dead, 
calm  sea.  Thou,  like  myself,  dost  embrace  the 
whole  earth ;  it  is  thy  bride,  it  is  thy  muse  ! 
Thou  singest  of  it  in  the  storm,  in  thy  rest 

• 

thou  dreamest  of  heaven,   thou  clear  transpa- 
rent sea ! 
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They  were  capital  oats  we  got  at  Terracina ! 
The  road  was  also  very  good,  and  we  stopped 
so  pleasantly  long  at  the  customs  in  Fondi. 
See,  now  we  are  going  up  the  mountains ! 
Where  are  we  going  to?  First  up  and  then 
down — very  pleasant  this  ! 

PEGASUS. 

The  weeping  willows  wave  in  the  wind  !  The 
road  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  winds  like  a 
snake  past  ruined  walls  and  olive  woods,touched 
by  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  There  is  a  pic- 
turesque town  on  the  rocks  above  us,  arid 
peasants  driving  on  the  road  here  below  !  There 
is  poetry  in  these  mountains  !  Come  hither,  ye 
who  can  sing,  and  get  up  on  my  back.  My 
poets  there  in  the  carriage  sit  idling.  We  push 
on  in  the  still  starlight  evening,  on  past  the 
Cyclops  wall,  where  the  rank  ivy  hangs  like 
curtains  over  the  caverns  that,  perhaps,  conceal 
a  robber.  Away,  past  the  mouldering  tomb 
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where  Cicero  fell  under  the  murderer's  dagger. 
We  approach  his  villa  between  high  laurel 
hedges  and  shining  citrons.  To-night  we  will 
dream  in  Mola  di  Gaeta. 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

That,  sure  enough,  was  a  devil  of  a  road  ! 
How  I  shall  eat,  how  I  shall  drink,  if  the  oats 
only  be  good  and  the  water  fresh  !  I  wish  we 
may  each  of  us  find  our  manger. 


THE  THIRD  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 
PEGASUS. 

The  beautiful  Signora  sat  under  the  leafy 
roof  of  the  orange  trees.  One  of  the  poets 
read  Italian  poems  aloud  with  a  clear  sounding 
voice  ;  the  leader  of  the  choir  leaned  against 
the  tall  citron  tree  and  listened,  whilst  he  looked 
through  the  cypresses  on  the  sea,  where  the 
sun's  rays  fell  on  the  white  sails  of  the  ships. 
The  second  poet  wandered  in  the  fields,  plucked 
red  anemonies,  bound  wreaths,  took  now  and 
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then  a  glittering  orange,  then  two,  and  they 
flew  like  golden  apples  up  into  the  pure  air. 
There  was  joy  in  his  heart,  there  was  song  on 
his  lips  !  he  felt :  "  I  am  again  in  Italy  !" 

In  the  stable  stood  the  horses,  each  with  its 
head  in  a  manger ;  they  also  were  well  off.  But 
where  I  stood,  I,  Pegasus,  there  was  a  little 
door  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  was  open.  I 
stuck  my  head  out,  and  looked  over  the  tops 
of  the  citron  trees  and  the  dark  cypresses,  at 
the  white  town  in  the  isthmus  of  the  sea,  arid 
I  neighed,  so  that  I  think  the  poets  must  have 
known  me  by  my  neighing. 

THE    VETTURINO    HORSES. 

So,  now  we  are  going  on  again  to  Santa 
Agatha,  there  the  fodder  is  good;  and  then 
to  Capua,  that  strong  fortification  with  bad 
water ;  but  then  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

PEGASUS. 
How  blue  the  mountains  are ;  how  blue   the 
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sea  is ;  and  the  sky  has  also  its  own  brilliant 
blue.  It  is  one  colour  in  three  shades,  it  is 
love  spoken  in  three  different  languages.  See 
how  the  stars  glisten  ;  see  how  the  city  before 
us  beams  with  light.  It  is  Naples,  that  charm- 
ing city,  that  lively  city,  Naples, — Naples  ! 
And  then  we  were  in  Naples. 


XIX. 

MALIBRAN-GARCIA    IS    DEAD. 

THE  theatre  St.  Carlo  was  closed,  and  would 
be  so  all  the  time  I  could  stay  in  Naples.  That 
large,  splendid  house,  with  its  bas-reliefs,  ap- 
peared to  me  like  a  tomb  over  the  queen  of 
song — her  whom  seven  years  before  I  had 
heard  here  for  the  first  time.  The  queen  of 
song,  Malibran-Garcia,  is  dead !  I  can  so 
clearly  remember  the  first  evening  I  was  here. 
They  performed  the  opera  of  Norma,  which 
was  then  new.  I  knew  it  not ;  and  I  had  never 
heard  Malibran. 
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The  house  was  filled  ;  my  heart  beat 
with  expectation.  The  curtain  drew  up,  the 
Druid's  chorus  sounded  through  the  forest,  and 
Norma  entered  in  white  clothes,  with  a  wreath 
around  her  brow,  as  if  she  were  the  muse  of 
song  herself.  There  stood  Norma — Malibran. 
She  cut  off  the  fresh  oak-branch,  and  the  song 
commenced — yes,  it  was  the  muse  herself.  I 
had  never  before  heard  such  singing : — it  was  as 
if  the  heart's  deepest  feelings  were  revealed  in 
tones ; — my  breast  expanded,  I  felt  a  momen- 
tary chill,  such  as  one  always  feels  when  some- 
thing divine  is  revealed  to  us. 

She  ceased,  and  a  storm  of  applause  filled  the 
whole  house ;  but  there  was  also  a  piercing  whistle 
— only  one,  but  it  rose  above  through  all ; — the 
envious  snake  hissed  the  queen  of  song.  A 
hundred  hands  were  clenched  at  the  indignity, 
a  thousand  voices  had  not  power  to  deafen  it. 
But  I  had  only  ear  and  eye  for  her.  What 
singing,  what  playing  !  and  it  was  a  handsome 
woman  I  saw.  "  Eviva  ladivina!"  resounded 
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from  every  place  in  that  large,  full  house. 
Flowers  fell  around  her  in  showers,  and  the 
snake  hissed  between  the  flowers. 

I  heard  Malibran  afterwards  in  "  La  Prova/' 
and  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville."  What  life, 
what  humour  !  all  were  carried  away  by  it.  There 
was  an  exultation,  a  real  Neapolitan  applause, 
such  as  we  have  no  idea  of  in  the  North. 
Voices  cross  each  other  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic exclamations ;  a  hundred  voices  join  in, 
and  sing  the  theme  of  the  song  when  it  is 
ended.  In  their  transports  they  imagine  they 
also  can  sing.  All  eyes  brighten ;  men 
spring  up  on  the  benches  ;  they  applaud  with 
hands  and  feet ;  flowers,  poems,  rosettes,  and 
even  living  pigeons  fly  from  the  pit  and 
boxes  ! 

It  was  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  as 
now  that  I  heard  Malibran  in  Naples.  Every- 
thing had  then  the  fragrance  of  newness  ;  a 
southern  warmth  and  radiance  lay  over  the 
whole — and  now,  how  changed  ! 
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At  that  time  there  arose  a  volume  of  smoke 
every  day  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  ;  at  night 
it  became  a  mass  of  fire,  which  was  reflected  in 
the  clear  bay.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  there  lay 
a  thick  mist  around  the  crater — the  giant  slept 
within. 

At  that  time  I  saw  "  the  blue  grotto," 
whose  depth  is  shining  water,  whose  walls  vie 
in  colour  with  the  corn-flower's  leaf,  and  which 
no  poet  can  describe,  nor  painter  show  us.  It 
was  now  almost  always  closed  by  storm  and 
surge. 

Vesuvius,  Capri's  grotto,  and  Pompeii,  the 
city  of  the  dead,  were  to  me  the  three  wonders 
of  Naples,  and  of  these,  the  city  of  the  dead 
alone  greeted  me  unchanged ;  only  in  what 
belonged  to  the  dead  I  again  found  what  my 
memory  valued  and  had  sung  to  me  of  Naples. 
In  the  city  of  the  dead  I  thought  of  the  dead. 
I  thought  of  Malibran-Garcia,  the  bird  of  song, 
in  whose  tones  I  had  found  the  expression  of 
all  that  my  mind  now  felt  for  Italy's  wonders 
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and  beauty.  Italy  and  Malibran  were,  in  ray 
mind,  related,  like  the  words  and  melody  of  a 
cherished  song ;  I  could  not  separate  them ; — 
and  now  she  was  dead — she,  who  in  so  much  of 
what  we  admire,  was  so  like  Byron,  found  her 
death  in  that  land  which  gave  him  life. 

On  one  of  the  last  evenings  that  I  was  in 
Naples,  I  crossed  the  Lago  del  Castello.     The 
facade  of  the   little  theatre  here  was  covered 
with    paintings,    which    portrayed    the    most 
attractive  scenes  of  the  opera  or  farce  that  was 
to  be  performed  within.     I  went  to  Teatro  del 
Fondo,  where  the  company  from  St.  Carlo  per- 
formed opera.     This   evening   it  was  Norma. 
Miss  Kemble,  whose  name   is  praised  in  the 
newspapers,  took  the  part  of  Norma. 

Had    England   given    a   living   one  for  the 
dead?     Miss   Kemble  sang— the  Neapolitans 
sat  still,  quite  still.     I  think  they  mourned. 
Malibran-Garcia  is  dead  ! 


XX. 

A    PROSPECT    FROM    MY    WINDOW    IN    NAPLES. 

IT  is  Piazza  Florentina  we  see, — a  place  just 
as  broad  as  a  common  street  with  us  in  the 
North,  and  the  length  is  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth.  Opposite  to  this,  and  close  by  a 
narrow  crooked  street,  extends  the  facade  of  a 
little  church,  over  the  open  entrance  to  which 
the  neighbouring  dames  have  hung  all  their 
clothes  out  to  dry,  from  the  mysteries  which 
should  not  be  seen,  to  the  variegated  gowns 
that  should  be  seen.  Two  young  priests  read- 
ing their  book  of  the  Evangelists,  walk  up  and 
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down  the  entrance  hall.     Outside  sits  an  old 
woman  selling  money.     She  is  the  poor  man's 
money-changer ;  the  open  place  is  her  office ; 
the  little  table,  whose  leaf  is  a  box  with  brass 
wires  across,  is  her  cash  chest ;  and  therein  lie 
the  small  coins   which  she,  for  a  per  centage, 
sells  for  the  larger  ones.     But  the  trade  does 
not  answer  well.     Close  by  her  stands   a  fruit 
shop,  variegated  like  a  picture  cut  out  "of  an 
ABC  book,  with  oranges  and  lemons.     The 
picture     above     the    door,    where    Madonna 
quenches  the  thirst  of  souls  in  purgatory,  is  a 
very  suitable  sign.    The  whole  place  is  paved 
with  broad  lava  stones  ;  the  poor  horses  cannot 
keep  their  footing,  and  are  therefore  beaten 
with  screams  and  shouts.     Not  less  than  six- 
teen shoemakers  sit  and  sew  there  to  the  left ; 
the  two  nearest  the  door  have  already  lighted 
their  candles ;  they  pull  the  cap  off  that  poor 
boy,  and  throw  oranges  at  him ;  he  seems  to 
protest  against  their  being   applied  externally. 
In  all  the  houses,  the  ground-floors  are  without 
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windows,  but  with  broad,  open  shop  doors. 
Outside  one  they  are  roasting  coffee,  outside 
another  they  are  boiling  a  soup  of  chesnuts 
and  bread,  and  the  man  has  many  customers. 
Fellows  dressed  in  rags  eat  out  of  broken  pots. 
In  the  highest  stories  of  the  houses  each  window 
has  its  balcony,  or  else  it  goes  along  the  whole 
story,  and  has  a  flourishing  garden,  in  which 
are  large  tubs,  with  oranges  and  lemon  trees. 
The  ripe  fruit  amongst  the  green  leaves  shines 
like  the  Hesperian  fruit.  An  Englishman,  in 
his  dressing-gown,  has  his  rocking  chair  out 
there.  Now  the  chair  falls  backwards,  and  the 
Briton  strikes  the  stars  with  his  proud  head. 
But  far  above  the  church  and  houses  rises  the 
rock  of  St.  Elmo,  with  its  fortress ;  the  even- 
ing sun  shines  on  the  white  walls,  towers,  and 
telegraph.  Now  the  sun  is  down  and  the 
bells  ring  to  Ave  Maria.  People  stream  into 
the  church;  the  lamps  within  shine  through 
the  windows.  The  tavern  keeper  puts  lights  in 
his  white  paper  lantern ;  the  shoemakers  have 
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each  his  lamp  ;  it  is  a  complete  illumination. 
The  little  old  woman  shuts  up  her  money  shop, 
and  her  boy  lights  her  home  with  a  candle  in  a 
paper  pottle.  There  is  song  in  the  church,  and 
there  are  noises  in  the  streets  ;  they  harmonize 

strangely  together.  But  what  is  that  ?  There  is 

§ 
a  procession  coming  from  the  narrow  street. 

White  figures,  each  with  a  large  candle  in  his 
hand ;  four  men  likewise  in  long  white  frocks, 
with  hoods  over  their  heads,  bear  on  their 
shoulders  a  bier  with  red  drapery ;  a  young  girl 
dressed  like  a  bride,  with  a  veil  and  wreath  of 
white  roses  around  her  brow  lies  on  the  bier. 
Every  one  takes  his  hat  off  for  the  dead,  and 
the  shoemakers  kneel. 

The  procession  is  now  in  the  church,  and 
the  same  noise  is  heard  in  the  streets  as 
before. 

That  little  square  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
this  large  Naples ;  yes,  a  very  true  one ;  for 
the  poet  sat  at  his  window,  and  drew  every 
feature  of  what  he  saw  below. 
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Towards  midnight  we  will  once  more  look 
out  and  see  what  passes.  All  is  still  in  the 
square ;  not  a  light  except  that  dim  lamp 
before  the  image  of  Madonna  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  church.  Now  there  are  footsteps. 
Some  one  strikes  his  stick  on  the  pavement. 
It  is  a  merry  tad ;  he  goes  past,  and  sings  of 
la  Fifflia  del  regimento,  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  a  fine  voice  "viva  la  gloja  /"  and 
he  goes  to  find  it;  his  warm  blood,  and  his 
glowing  thoughts  tell  him  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Still !  many  instruments  join  in. 
The  whole  place  is  transformed  into  an 
orchestra ;  a  manly  bass  voice  sings  a  bravura  ! 
they  bring  a  serenade  to  the  beauteous 
one  !  Hear  how  fine  it  is  :  "  Te  voglio  bene 
assai !" — Will  the  window  not  open  ?  Will 
she  not  step  out  into  the  balcony  ? — No  ; 
not  she !  All  is  still  in  every  house ;  the 
musicians  depart,  and  the  square  is  again 
empty  !  A  shadow  moves  along  the  house ; 
some  few  notes  sound  from  the  guitar,  but 
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no  song  ! — All  is  still  within  j  yet  another 
touch  of  the  guitar,  and  the  street  door 
opens  quite  gently.  The  young  lover 
glides  in  !  —  "  Felicissima  notte  !"  —  "  Good 
night,  and  sleep  well !"  we  say  in  the 
North,  and  it  is  a  very  good  wish ! — He 
who  sleeps  commits  no  sin.  The  Italians, 
on  the  contrary,  say :  Felicissima  notte  f  and 
the  southern  sun  glows  in  this  "  good 
night !" 


XXI 

A   NEAPOLITAN  CORRICOLO. 

ONE  must  see  it  in  its  flight ;  one  must 
see  it  packed  with  persons,  above  and  below, 
before  and  behind.  It  is  a  little  mass  of 
human  beings,  who  roll  forward  on  two  large 
carriage  wheels  drawn  by  a  poor,  jaded  hack 
so  hung  round  with  plates  and  tassels,  bells 
and  pictures  of  saints,  that  it  might  well 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  wandering  sign  for  a 
broker's  shop. 

The  cabriolet  whirls  past  us,  over  the 
broad  lava-stone  paved  street.  What  sort  of 
company  is  that  ?  What  are  they  thinking  of  ? 
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The  driver  with  the  large  pea-jacket  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  with  half-naked  brown 
arm,  curses  in  his  heart  the  steam  carriage 
which,  light  as  a  swallow,  shoots  down  the 
road  to  Portici,  past  green  vineyards,  shining 
villas,  and  rocking  boats. 

There  sit  two  ladies  close  by  his  side ; 
the  one  has  a  very  large  infant ;  she  handles 
it  like  a  package  without  value.  Their  thoughts 
are  in  the  church  :  "  Saint  Joseph  clothes  the 
naked/' — they  come  from  .thence.  Woollen 
and  linen,  frocks  and  jackets  are  given  to 
St.  Joseph,  Madonna,  and  Bambino ;  the 
whole  church  was  hung  with  good  clothes ;  it 
was  a  fine  sight  !  A  complete  shop  !  and 
next  day  the  clothes  are  to  be  given  out. 

"  I  wonder  who  will  get  that  splendid  red 
frock  with  the  large  puffs  and  broad  flounce  ?'' 
See,  that  is  worth  having  in  one's  thoughts. 

On  the  same  seat,  besides  the  coachman, 
the  two  ladies,  and  the  infant,  is  a  respect- 
able man :  he  generally  stands  by  the  door  of 
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Museo  Borbomco,  and  earns  a  trifle  by 
taking  care  of  the  sticks  and  umbrellas  for 
the  many  strangers  who  go  there  daily  to 
see  the  splendid  statues,  paintings,  and  ex- 
humed articles.  He  has  just  now  got  it  into 
his  head  that  most  of  the  strangers  in  the 
galleries  might  be  likened  to  auctioneers, 
who  only  go  about  and  look,  that  they  may 
have  every  piece  written  down  in  their  ca- 
talogue. There's  a  thought ! 

Besides  the  coachman,  the  two  ladies, 
the  infant  and  the  respectable  man,  there 
is  not  place  for  more  on  the  vehicle;  but 
yet  there  sits  another,  a  young  lad,  with  a 
face  so  brown  and  handsome,  such  a  genuine 
Neapolitan  one ! — what  could  not  one  do  in 
the  North  with  his  eyes  ! — However,  he  does 
not  sit  well,  and  has  therefore  laid  his  arm 
on  one  of  the  Signora's  shoulders  ;  but  Signora 
is  somewhat  old.  He  looks  to  one  side,  and 
thinks  of  the  grotto  of  Posilipo,  the  ancient 
road  which  goes  through  the  mountain,  under 
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gardens  and  villas,  a  road  where  it  would 
be  eternal  night  if  lamps  did  not  burn 
within. 

He  lately  passed  through  it ;  carriages 
whirled  past  him ;  a  herd  of  goats,  all  with 
bells  about  their  necks,  bleated  aloud : — who 
could  hear  anything  ?  And  into  the  bargain 
there  came  an  Englishman  riding  at  full  trot : 
who  could  help  being  perplexed  ?  and  such 
was  the  case  with  a  poor  girl.  She  sprang 
quite  frightened  into  the  arms  of  our  young 
lad ;  she  did  not  intend  to  do  so ;  but  what 
will  one  not  do  in  a  fright !  The  lamp  shone 
right  on  her  face,  and  that  face  was  beautiful ; 
so  the  lad  kissed  her, — he  is  now  thinking  of 
that  kiss  and  that  face  ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
he  looks  so  glad. 

The  coachman,  the  two  Signoras,  the  infant, 
the  respectable  man,  and  the  lad, — too  many 
for  one  seat,  and  yet  there  sits  another  on  it,  a 
stout  monk ;  but  how  he  sits  the  Lord  only 
knows ;  and  what  he  thinks — that  I  dare  not 
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say  !    He  has   a  prodigiously  large  umbrella 
with  him  ;  he  is  goodness  itself :   he  holds  the 
infant  whilst  the  lady  loosens  her  neckerchief ; 
but  now  positively  no  more  can  be  accommo- 
dated, and  therefore  that  half  grown  lad  stands 
up  before  the  party,  whilst  his  little  brother 
sits  at  his  feet  and  dangles  his  thin  legs  against 
the  horse's  tail.     The  two  boys  belong  to  the 
theatre  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  children's  theatre 
or  puppet  show,  where  they  perform  tragedies 
and  ballets.      The  two  boys  speak  in  female 
voices  ;   the    one  is   to  act  the  part  of  Queen 
Dido  this  evening,   and  the  other  her  sister 
Anna  ;    and  so  they  are  thinking  about  it. 

Behind  the  vehicle  are  two  fellows,  I  think 
they  each  stand  on  a  stick,  for  that  little  bit  of 
board  stuck  out  behind  is  occupied  by  an  old 
fisherman  who  rides  backwards,  and  has  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  turned  towards  a  sedan 
chair  in  which  sits  a  lady,  dressed  out  and 
quite  stiff,  with  tinsel  and  rosettes  on  her  head, 
She  is  a  midwife  they  are  carrying  across  the 
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street : — yes,  she  certainly  sits  much  more  com- 
fortably than  he  does. 

One  of  the  fellows  beside  him  is  a  sort  of — 
messenger — we  will  therefore  not  enter  into 
his  thoughts  ;  the  other  is  a  genius  of  a  pick- 
pocket :  his  thoughts  are  just  now  fixed  on 
that  red  handkerchief  peeping  out  of  a  pedes- 
trian's pocket.  The  fellow  is  vexed  at  his  ride ; 
it  will  cost  him  two  small  coins,  and — that 
handkerchief. 

See,  now  there  cannot  be  any  more,  neither 
before,  nor  behind,  neither  above  nor  below. 
I  say  below !-— for  there  we  have  not  yet 
looked,  and  there  are  a  living  turkey,  and  a 
man!  Yes,  in  that  swinging  net  under  the 
vehicle  are  a  turkey  and  a  ragged  fellow,  his 
head  and  legs  stick  outside  the  net;  he  has 
only  shirt  and  trousers  on,  but  he  is  of  a 
strong,  healthy  appearance.  He  is  extremely 
well  pleased, — and  he  has  nothing  to  think 
about ! 

See,  that  is  a  Neapolitan  Corricolo  ! 


XXII. 

DEPARTURE    FROM    ITALY. 

1. 
A  GLANCE   AT   MYSELF. 

IT  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  1841.  Port- 
manteau and  travelling-bag  were  packed,  locked, 
and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room :  the 
porter  came  up  the  stairs  as  soon  as  they  were, 
ready,  to  take  them  away.  I  was  about  to  leave 
Naples  and  Italy,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  How 
mankind  changes  ! 

When  I  left  this  land  before,  I  was  inwardly 
grieved  and  sorrowful ;  but  then  it  was  home- 
wards, towards  the  North.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  to  Greece,  and  the  East. 
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My  readers  will  pardon  my  dwelling  for  a 
few  moments  on  my  own  person,  but  it  will 
only  be  whilst  the  porter  bears  my  luggage 
down  the  stairs. 

I  have  previously  given  sketches  of  Italy, 
which,  I  am  told,  almost  breathe  of  this  land's 
sunlight  and  beauty.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  these  pictures  are  dashed  with  strong 
shadows;  but  they  are  as  I  saw  Italy  at  the 
time; — the  odour  of  freshness  and  newness 
was  gone.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe, 
and  I  myself  was  both  bodily  and  mentally  ill. 
Here  in  Naples,  but  a  few  days  ago,  fever  raged 
in  my  blood.  I  was,  perhaps,  near  death.  I 
believe  the  grim  tyrant  looked  through  the 
door  at  me,  but  it  was  not  yet  time ;  he  went 
away,  and  the  goddess  of  health  stood  where 
he  had  stood.  The  spring  came  just  as  sud- 
denly; the  snow  on  the  mountains  around 
wasted  away,  and  the  sea  was  clear  and  blue. 

A  new  journey — perhaps  a  new  life — was  to 
begin.  This  last  hour  was  transition's  link. 
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2. 
LEONIDAS. 

The  French  war-steamer,  Leonidas,  Captain 
Lorin,  commander,  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Naples.  My  friend  and  fellow-traveller  (Mr. 
H.  P.  Hoist)*  accompanied  me  to  the  vessel. 
Everything  on  board  appeared  foreign  to  me. 
I,  myself,  was  foreign  to  them  all.  A  sick 
Turk  lay  on  some  mats,  which  they  had  spread 
out  on  the  coal-sacks ;  close  by  him  sat  a 
figure  in  a  wadded  green  caftan,  and  a  white 
turban,  who,  during  the  last  few  days,  had  at- 
tracted the  public  attention  in  Naples  by  his 
oriental  dress ;  he  was,  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
a  Persian  from  Herat.  One  passenger  after 
another  came  on  board :  Americans,  and  Italian 
monks,  French  ladies  and  gentlemen,  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  none  from  the 
North,  or  from  its  brother-land,  Germany. 

*  Mr.  Hoist  is  a  Danish  poet,  of  some  celebrity. 
— TR. 
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The  signal  pipe  sounded  to  clear  the  vessel. 
Hoist  bade  me  farewell !  It  was  as  if  I  were  to 
hear  a  Danish  voice  for  the  last  time,  as  if  my 
native  land  and  all  my  dear  friends  spoke  this 
"  farewell  \"  Now  for  the  first  time  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  was  going  into  the  wide  world. 

I  stood  by  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel :  my  eye 
followed  the  boat,  which  directed  its  course 
with  my  friend  towards  the  land.  Hats  were 
mutually  waved.  He  called  out  "farewell" 
once  more  from  the  shore. 

The  anchor  was  weighed;  everything  was 
clear  on  board,  and  yet  we  lay  still.  All  the 
passports  were  forgotten,  and  an  officer  was 
obliged  to  go  on  shore  for  them.  We  lay  wait- 
ing for  half  an  hour. 

Whilst  we  are  waiting,  I  will  make  my 
readers  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  and 
conveniences  of  a  French  war-steamer,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect  them.  The  deck  itself  formed 
a  little  street ;  above  the  rudder,  and  hanging 
over  the  water,  was  a  small,  pretty  house  for 
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the  captain  ;  in  which  was  a  saloon.  Paintings 
and  sailing  charts  hung  on  the  walls ;  long 
curtains  fluttered  at  the  open  windows,  and  be- 
tween these  stood  divans,  statues  and  a  piano- 
forte. It  was  not  only  comfortable,  but  elegant. 
Two  other  wooden  houses,  each  with  its  cabins 
for  the  rest  of  the  officers,  adjoined  that  of  the 
captain's.  On  the  little  open  space  without, 
stood  the  helmsman  by  the  rudder.  An  hour- 
glass and  a  large  handsome  clock  were  close 
by  him,  where  the  cabin-boy  struck  the  hours 
and  quarters  on  a  large  metal  bell,  which  could 
be  heard  over  the  whole  ship. 

Before  the  rudder  was  a  flight  of  stairs 
covered  with  carpet,  with  a  cast  iron  balustrade, 
leading  down  into  the  chief  cabin,  where  the 
ladies  had  their  own  pretty  saloon  and  separate 
sleeping  chambers ;  the  gentlemen  had  each  his 
own  room ;  and  there  was  a  large  splendid 
saloon,  used  also  as  a  dining-room.  Handsome 
mirrors  shone  on  the  bright,  polished,  inlaid 
walls ;  polished  marble  columns  supported  the 
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roof,  and  there  were  a  piano,  a  library,  en- 
gravings, and  newspapers. 

The  machinery  occupied  the  middle  part  of 
the  vessel ;  above  this,  on  the  deck,  were  erected 
wooden  houses,  resembling  the  officers';  a  few 
steps  led  up  to  each  door,  and  here  the  steward, 
steersman,  cook,  and  purveyor  had  each  his 
berth.  Here  was  a  larder,  a  wine  cellar,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what  else ;  behind  these  houses 
was  a  sort  of  balcony :  it  extended  from  both 
sides  of  the  ship  over  the  water,  which  we 
could  see  through  the  open  railings  ;  and  here 
it  was,  during  the  voyage,  that  they  washed  po- 
tatoes, clothes,  and  vessels  of  all  kinds.  They 
were,  as  one  may  say,  the  two  back- yards  of 
the  ship. 

The  kitchen  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  deck. 
It  was  a  complete  house  of  cast  iron,  and  quite 
filled  with  pots,  kettles,  saucepans,  and  all  sorts 

k 

of  kitchen  utensils.  Here  was  a  roasting,  boil- 
ing, and  frying ! 

Close  by  this,  a  flight  of  stairs  led  down  into 
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the  second  cabin,  which  consisted  of  a  fine 
large  eating-room,  which  was  also  a  sleeping 
chamber.  In  the  side  rooms  there  was  accom- 
modation for  from  four  to  eight  persons.  The 
stairs  leading  down  into  the  third  cabin  were 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel.  They  were 
somewhat  steep ;  but  when  we  once  got  down 
them,  we  found  a  light,  comfortable  room.  The 
divans  ranged  along  the  walls,  served  as  sleep- 
ing places. 

The  fourth  place  was  on  deck,  and  it  was  in- 
credibly cheap.  For  one  rix-dollar,  Danish, 
(about  half-a-crown  English)  a  man  may  be 
accommodated  here,  and  be  carried  several 
hundred  miles.  In  the  East,  even  the  better  class 
of  Turks  choose  this  department  of  the  vessel. 

Here  in  the  North,  we  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  the  comfort  and  cheapness  of  these  Mediter- 
ranean steam  vessels.  The  Americans  on  board, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  knew  how  to  value  the 
treatment  they  experienced ;  but  not  as  I  did. 
They  spoke  of  the  swiftness  of  their  vessels, 
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and  the  great  luxury  on  board.  "In  twelve 
days/'  said  they,  "  we  have  gone  from  America 
to  Europe!" 

It  was  fine  weather,  and  there  was  gaiety  on 
board.  A  theatre  was  constructed  in  the  large 
cabin,  and  comedies  were  performed  three 
evenings  during  the  passage  over  the  ocean. 
They  were  vaudevilles  by  Scribe,  and  some 
of  the  officers  played  the  ladies'  parts.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  eight  persons ;  the  audi- 
ence partook  of  ices  and  punch;  the  performers 
were  applauded,  and  called  forward;  and  all 
this  on  the  wide  ocean  !" 

Grateful  was  I  that  the  French  steamer  could 
offer  such  recreations ! 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  the  officer  who 
had  been  sent  for  the  passports  returned.  The 
steam  whistled  no  longer  out  of  the  blow-pipe ; 
the  command  was  given,  and  we  shot  our  way 
out  of  Naples  harbour,  which,  refracting  the 
sun's  rays,  was  as  if  filled  with  floating  citron 
and  orange  peel. 
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We  were  not  two  miles  from  land  when  the 
vessel  stopped.  Something  was  broken  in  the 
machinery,  but  we  had  a  smithy  on  board.  It 
was  soon  in  order  again,  and  away  we  sailed. 

Addio  Napoli !  a  rivederci ! 


XXIII. 
THE  STEAMER'S  PASSAGE. 

A  POET  sings,  because,  like  the  bird,  he 
cannot  help  it :  something  swells  in  his  breast, 
and  in  his  thoughts.  The  song  will  out:  it 
spreads  like  the  light,  it  rises  like  the  waves. 
But  very  often  Nature  places  a  leaf  of  her  great 
music-book  before  him,  and  it  is  a  challenge  to 
sing — and  then  he  sings  from  her  notes. 

Naples  and  the  whole  coast  lay  like  a  large 
piece  of  music  before  me  —  a  song  without 
words. 

"  It  is  sweet  to  fly  over  the  sea  \" 

Naples,  thou  white,  sunlit  city  !  The  swarms 
of  beings  with  song  and  shout  flow  like  stream- 
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ing  lava  through  thy  streets  ;  we  hear  the 
sounds  ;  town  after  town  winds  like  a  serpent 
about  the  bay  j  Naples  is  this  serpent's  head, 
and  St.  Elmo  the  crown  it  bears. 
"  It  is  sweet  to  fly  over  the  sea !" 
Heavy  clouds  envelop  the  top  of  Vesuvius ; 
they  hang  as  far  down  as  the  hermit's  cell,  but 
fire  burns  within  the  mountain ;  it  burns  far 
under  the  sea,  as  it  burns  in  the  middle  of  our 
ship,  and  in  my  heart ;  everything  is  a  volcano  ! 
See,  the  steam  carriage  darts  along  the  road  by 
the  gulf,  like  a  fiery  rocket.  There,  between 
the  orange  groves,  lies  Sorrento  :  the  pine  by 
the  sea  shadows  Tasso's  house.  The  rocks 
stand  out  in  the  sea  like  petrified  clouds.  The 
mountain  goat  springs  about  the  naked  promon- 
tory. Capri,  I  greet  thee,  thou  adventurous 
island !  I  remember  thy  palm-trees  under  the 
wild  rocks ;  I  remember  thy  strange  azure-blue 
grotto,  where  the  sea-foam  shines  like  roses, 
where  the  stones  have  colours  like  a  winter 
sky  in  the  North :  the  sea  is  a  fire.  The  ass 
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walks  over  a  mosaic  floor  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
the  last  remains  of  Tiberius's  magnificent 
saloons.  The  hermit  kneels  here  in  silent  soli- 
tude. Capri,  isle  of  reminiscences,  we  rush  past 
thee.  The  sun  goes  down,  and  night  advances 
with  her  glittering  host !  The  waves  break ; 
each  wave's  top  is  like  glowing  embers;  the 
water  in  our  wake  sheds  light,  and  the  sky 
gives  light ! 

"  It  is  sweet  to  fly  over  the  sea !" 
Now  it  is  night !  The  ship-boy  calls. 
"  Awake  !  awake  !  Stromboli  glows  !  Come 
and  see !"  Wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  we  stand  by 
the  gunwale ;  we  look  in  the  dark  over  the  sea 
which  shines  with  phosphoric  lustre;  red, 
green,  and  blue  rockets  rise  in  the  horizon; 
they  now  pour  forth  like  flames— that  is  Strom- 
boli, the  burning  island  that  arose  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  child  of  Etna  ;  she 
came  with  her  sisters  from  the  sea's  depths  out 
of  her  mother-country.  The  Oriental  tales  say, 
that  on  Sindbad's  voyage  the  sailors  disem- 
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barked  on  the  back  of  a  fish,  which  they  mis- 
took for  a  sank-bank ;  they  made  a  fire  on  it,  and 
the  fish  dived  again  into  the  sea.  Each  of  the 
Lipari  islands  was  also  a  fish  of  the  abyss ;  men 
erect  their  dwellings,  and  live  on  its  back, — and 
before  they  know  it,  it  dives  down  with 
them. 

We  approach  it  nearer  and  nearer  !  The 
stars  glisten,  the  water  is  fire  ! 

"  It  is  sweet  to  fly  over  the  sea  !" 


XXIV. 

SICILY. 
A   COAST   PANORAMA. 

A  FEW  summers  ago  I  made  the  so-called 
Gotha-Canal  voyage  through  Sweden.  Out  of 
one  part  of  this  we  issue  into  the  Baltic,  pass 
a  number  of  sunken  rocks,  and  through  an 
archipelago  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  so 
large  that  they  afford  pasture  for  whole  droves 
of  cattle,  or  bear  a  small  fir  wood ;  others  are 
but  naked  stones,  against  which  the  waves 
break.  We  took  a  pilot  at  these  islands,  and 
all  the  passengers  had  to  divide  themselves,  so 
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that  there  were  about  equal  numbers  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel.  Large  blocks  of  wood  were 
hung  over  the  gunwale  to  resist  a  probable 
shock  against  the  rocks,  and  the  steamer  had 
now  to  pass  a  whirlpool.  A  momentary  silence 
and  attention  reigned  on  deck.  The  water 
spouted  up  before  the  cutwater;  it  was  as  if 
an  unseen  hand  seized  the  ship  and  swung  it 
about.  The  rocks  lay  behind  us ;  we  had 
passed  over  the  whirlpool.  I  have  not  read  in 
any  geography  of  such  an  eddy  under  the 
Swedish  coast ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whirlpools  of  Sicily  were  well  known  to  me. 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  far-famed  names. 

Our  ship  glided  away  over  the  eddying 
Charybdis; — we  had  no  foreboding  of  it. 
Where  is  that  wild  maelstrom  ?  They  pointed 
to  the  sea  close  by  where  we  sailed ;  but 
there  was  no  particular  motion  of  the  waves  to 
be  seen.  Where  is  Scylla  ?  "  Yes,  she  still 
lives."  They  pointed  to  a  little  jutting  rock 
with  a  dark,  ruinous  tower,  on  the  wild  coast  of 
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Calabria.     There  was  a  heavy  surf  here,  though 
the    sea   was   tolerably   calm.      Blackish-grey 
rocks  jutted  forth,   against   which   the  waves 
dashed  with  angry  roar.     It  was  ScyhVs  howl- 
ing dog  we  saw.     I  think  they  may  be  able  to 
hear  it  in  a  storm  from  the  sandy  isthmus  of 
Messina.     We  approached  it ;  towards  north- 
west   lay   the    Lipari    islands,    bounding   the 
horizon. 

Sicily!  thou  mighty  tripod  in  the  deep, 
clear,  air-covered  sea,  we  greet  thee  !  Thou 
vine-leaf-wreathed  land,  where  gods  have  lived, 
where  heroes  have  fought,  by  whose  coasts 
the  fairy  Morgana  still  builds  her  airy  castles, 
we  greet  thee  ! 

We  glided  past  the  light- house,  situated  on 
the  extreme  point  of  a  shoal  of  sand,  where 
there  is  a  picturesque  fishing  village  joining 
the  suburbs  of  Messina ;  it  was  as  if  we  saw 
a  sailing  fleet  here :  a  number  of  ships  were 
cruising  about ;  fishermen  hauled  in  their  nets 
and  their  boats ;  children  were  playing  on  the 
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strand.  Calabria's  rocky  coast  had  a  strange 
green  and  red-brown  appearance,  quite  different 
from  the  rocks  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland  ;  they  appeared  to  be  moss-grown 
lava  blocks ;  the  Sicilian  rocks  resembled 
petrified  gigantic  bubbles.  It  looked  as  if  the 
island  had  boiled  up  from  the  deep,  and  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  stone.  Heavy 
clouds  rested  on  the  mountain,  as  if  they  were 
the  vapours  of  this  ebullition.  Etna  was  not 
to  be  seen. 

Behind  us  lay  the  bay  and  Messina  itself 
with  its  yellow-grey  palaces  and  flat  roofs. 
Foreign  flags  waved  in  the  secure  harbour,  but 
I  could  not  discover  the  Danish  flag.  An 
ecclesiastic  from  Rome,  who  stood  by  the  gun- 
wale, pointed  towards  the  town,  and  told  us, 
with  great  ceremony,  about  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  Christ,  a  genuine  letter  which  was 
found  in  the  cathedral  church  ;  it  was  written 
by  her  own  hand  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
sina. He  exulted  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
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celebrated  religious  feast,  at  the  splendour  of  the 
church,  and  the  magnificent  pageant.  A  sister  of 
his  had  once  represented  Christ's  mother  ;  a 
machine  on  wheels,  it  might  be  called  a  large 
house,  filled  with  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  dressed  as  angels,  prophets  and  saints, 
and  at  the  top  the  prettiest  female  in  Messina 
representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  priests  and  the  whole 
brotherhood  ! 

"  It  is  glorious  in  Messina  \"  he  exclaimed, 
(e  Messina  nobilis,  fidelissima  /" 

"  There  are  beautiful  women  !"  said  a  young 
Frenchman ;  "  there  are  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; 
they  no  longer  swim  on  the  water,  but  sit 
under  the  vine  leaves,  and  with  their  dark, 
glowing  eyes,  beautiful  limbs,  and  enchanting 
smile,  enchain  us !" 

On  Calabria's  side  lay  Reggio,  which  a  few 
weeks  previously  had  suffered  terribly  from  an 
earthquake.*  Here  under  the  coast  a  number 

*  The  cathedral,  town  hall,  and  several  public  buil- 
dings were  thrown  down  ;  in  Naples  I  saw  traces  of  the 
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of  vessels  had  stranded ;  now  everything  lay  in 
a  warm,  smiling  sunlight ;  yet  the  smile  of  the 
coast  here  has  in  it  something  like  witchcraft. 
My  thoughts  were  on  the  millions  whose  hearts 
have  beat  with  the  fear  of  death  and  longing 
for  life,  under  these  coasts  ;  the  millions  who 
have  sailed  here,  from  the  time  Ulysses  steered 
past  the  cavern  of  Polyphemus,  until  now  that 
our  arrowy  steamer  glided  over  this  watery 
mirror,  where  Fata  Morgana  shows  her  airy 
palace  ;  but  no  colonnades  of  rays,  no  fantastic 
cupola  and  gothic  towers  arose  on  the  blue 
water.  Yet  the  coast  itself  was  a  Fata  Morgana 
for  the  eye  and  the  thought. 

Whole  towns,  and  beautiful  marble  images 
slumber  here  in  the  deep  grave  of  ashes  and 
lava;  but  above  them  grow  new  gardens  and 


earthquake.  Many  of  the  houses  were  rent  from  top  to 
bottom ;  in  whole  streets  stood  houses  propped  up  with 
large  beams  :  even  in  Rome  there  were  traces  cf  the 
shock ;  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated 
the  nearest  streets. 
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villas,  and  dark  rocks  stand  threatening,  like 
storm-clouds  in  the  air. 

"  All  the  valleys  there,"  said  the  young 
Frenchman,  "  are  pretty  arbours,  and  in  each 
sits — not  Amor,  but  those  who  are  better  than 
he ;  the  most  charming  women,  warm  as  Etna, 
and  as  light  as  the  fairy  Morgana ;  yet  they  do 
not  disappear  as  she  did  when  one  would 
seize  them." 

The  nearest  coast  of  Sicily  appeared  to  me 
more  wild  than  attractive.  Val  di  Demona  is 
the  name  of  this  district,  and  it  is  very  appro- 
priate. Taormina  with  its  marble  quarry  is  on 
the  cliff  above,  from  whence  roars  a  waterfall. 
This  was  the  merry  city  of  the  bacchanals, 
where  Pancratius,  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  threw  the  statue  of  the  god  of  wine  into 
the  sea. 

From  the  magnificent  ruin,  the  theatre  of 
the  ancients,  where  once  a  whole  people 
exulted  at  the  performance  of  Aristophanes 
and  Plautus,  the  solitary  herdsman  now  looks 
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out  over  the  sea  and  contemplates  the  smoky 
column  from  our  ship,  our  steaming,  flying 
Etna. 

But  where  is  Sicily's  Etna  ?  I  asked.  "  Shall 
we  see  it?" 

"  There  it  stands,"  was  the  reply.  But  I 
only  saw  heavy  clouds  above  the  rocky  coast. 
I  raised  my  head  still  more,  looked  almost 
upwards,  and  there,  above  the  clouds  in  the 
clear  air  stood  the  top  of  Etna,  covered  with 
snow, — yet  round  about  the  edge  of  the  crater 
it  was  melted  in  long  rifts.  What  greatness  ! 
Vesuvius  is  but  a  sand-hill  compared  to  this 
giant — Sicily's  pride  and  benefactor.  It  is  an 
amphitheatre  for  the  high  gods  themselves  ! — 
every  step  forms  a  zone;  the  lowest  shows  us 
vineyards  and  gardens  ;  the  second  is  a  woody 
region,  with  its  centenarian  trees ;  the  third 
has  but  ice  and  snow ;  the  fourth  smoke  and 
flame.  It  always  smokes,  always  spouts,  but 
this  spouting  and  smoking  is  called  repose, 
if  the  lava-stream  does  not  flow  for  miles 
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around,  and  throw  down  towns,  or    devastate 
vineyards  and  dales. 

We  glided  through  the  bay  of  Catania ;  the 
waves  rolled  soft  and  lightly  around.  The  sun 
shone  clear;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pene- 
trate, Etna  was  covered  with  snow;— Mere  was 
still  a  Northern  winter.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  Southern  summer  with  fresh 
flowers,  with  ripe  fruits,  with  palms  and  Indian 
figs. 

After  dinner,  when  we  again  came  up  on 
deck,  the  sun  was  near  going  down;  the  sea 
shone  like  purple  and  gold;  the  air  had  such  a 
brilliancy  as  I  have  never  before  seen.  The 
coasts  had  such  a  tone,  so  smiling,  so  rich  in 
colour,  that  the  whole  wore  the  appearance  of 
the  finest  Asiatic  landscape.  Syracuse  lay 
dreaming,  but  indescribably  beautiful. 

"Santa  Lucia  was  born  there!"  said  our 
Roman  ecclesiastic. 

f  Yes,  and  Archimedes  too,"  added  I.  "  It  is 
Agathocles'  city.  And  there  is  Arethusa's 
fountain  I'3  E  3 
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"  Santa  Lucia  was  God's  daughter  \)}  an* 
swered  the  ecclesiastic,  and  sighed. 

What  a  sunset !  what  a  sight !  only  to  be 
bestowed  by  that  hand  which  paints  the  beau- 
tiful rainbow  on  the  light,  hovering  clouds. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard  from  the 
coast ;  its  clang  was  so  melancholy  ;  it  was  like 
the  last  tones  of  a  dying  swan  as  it  bends  its 
head,  and  descends  on  its  large,  extended 
wings,  from  the  air  into  the  calm,  the  deep, 
blue  sea. 


XXV. 

MALTA. 

IT  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  heard 
the  anchor  fall,  and  knew  that  we  lay  in  the 
harbour  of  Malta.  I  threw  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  sprang  upon  deck. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  waning  moon  ; 
its  horns  were  so  thin  and  bent,  and  yet  they 
shone  like  the  full  moon  in  the  North;  or, 
perhaps  ,it  was  the  innumerable  stars  which  caused 
this  brightness  in  the  air.  Such  a  radiant  firma- 
ment I  had  never  before  seen, — neither  under 
the  clear  sky  of  Italy,  nor  even  in  our  Northern 
winter  nights.  Venus  seemed  to  be  a  sun, 
immensely  distant,  so  that  it  could  only  show 
itself  as  a  point — but  it  was  a  sun's  point.  Her 
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rays  played  on  the  water's  surface  in  rivalry 
with  the  moon's.  The  stars  in  the  North  are 
but  shining  glass ;  here  they  are  real  stones. 
My  hands  were  clasped  involuntarily,  my 
thoughts  were  with  God  in  contemplation  of 
his  magnificence.  There  was  a  stillness  round 
about, — not  the  splash  of  an  oar  was  heard  in 
the  water ;  not  a  bell  sounded ;  all  was  still  as 
in  a  deserted  church. 

I  looked  around,  and  behind  me  stood  a  low, 
yellow,  rocky  wall,  whose  highest  point  was 
formed  into  an  obelisk  that  raised  its  head 
towards  the  stars.  Opposite  to  me  and  to  the 
sides  shone  large,  strange,  whitish-yellow 
palaces,  which  reminded  me  of  The  Arabian 
Nights.  But  between  these  buildings  and  me  lay 
one  large  ship  close  by  the  other,  still  and 
dreaming.  My  eye  was  bewildered  amongst 
masts.  We  lay  in  La  Valetta's  Bay  :  where  we 
had  come  in  I  could  not  discover. 

This,  then,  was  the  island  which  Homer 
has  sung  of;  and  of  which  the  Phoenicians 
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had  possessed  themselves.  Calypso's  Isle, 
where  Ulysses  passed  years  of  his  life  ;  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians'  Melitta.  The  island 
has  seen  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Arabians  as 
conquerors.  Count  Roger's  Malta,  the  order 
of  St.  John's  far-famed  island,  now  England's 
station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

What  recollections  does  not  this  island  call 
forth  !  Yet  the  starry  firmament  was  to  me 
at  that  moment  a  majestic  scene.  La  Valetta 
and  all  these  proud  vessels  here  under  the 
strongest  fortification  in  the  world,  were  but 
as  the  frame  to  the  picture.  The  frame  was 
splendid,  one  of  the  most  splendid  I  have 
seen  !  But  that  I  forgot  the  frame  for  the  pic- 
ture is,  however,  pardonable  and  just. 

I  retired  again  to  rest,  and,  literally  speak- 
ing, with  "  heaven  only  in  my  thoughts." 

When  I  again  ascended  to  the  deck  the 
debarkation  took  place.  Everything  on  board 
and  around  the  vessel  was  life  and  motion. 
The  whole  bay  was  as  if  covered  with  boats. 
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Close  to  us  lay  two  large  war-ships  with  double 
rows  of  cannon,  the  one  above  the  other. 
Citta  Nuova,  Vittoriosa,  La  Valetta,  appeared 
like  one  large  city.  The  fortifications  cut  in 
the  rock  melted  together  with  the  buildings 
themselves.  The  arsenal,  a  long  Moorish 
building,  and  most  of  the  palace-like  houses, 
all  seemed  to  be  formed  in  the  rock  itself,  as 
they  are  built  of  its  yellow-stone,  and  thus 
seem,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  it. 

Ships  came  and  went ;  the  cannons  saluted 
the  fortress,  and  were  again  answered.  Boats 
with  the  quarantine  flag  rowed  quickly  past 
the  large  vessels.  A  number  of  yawls,  form- 
ing complete  shops,  lay  still  under  the  side  of 
our  vessel ;  some  with  fruit.  To  each  species  a 
particular  compartment  is  devoted.  Citrons  by 
themselves,  oranges  likewise,  and  large  pump- 
kins formed  the  border.  There  were  likewise 
figs,  dates,raisins,  and  almonds;  the  whole  formed 
a  variegated  spectacle.  Other  boats  brought 
roots  and  vegetables,  and  others  again  had 
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shirts,  straw  hats,  and  scarfs ;  it  was  a  whole 
swimming  market.  There  were  some  wretched 
little  boats  which  seemed  as  though  every 
moment  they  would  sink ;  they  were  rowed  by 
half-naked  boys  who  came  to  beg.  There  was 
a  continual  movement  amongst  the  passengers 
who  came  from,  or  went  to,  the  steam-vessels, 
of  which  there  lay  no  less  than  seven.  Turks, 
Bedouins,  monks,  and  Maltese  women  rowed 
past. 

Below  the  steps  out  of  our  vessel  lay  above 
a  dozen  boats  with  screaming  watermen,  who 
regarded  us  as  good  prey.  A  young  Russian 
officer,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  in  company 
hither  from  Naples,  proposed  to  me  that  we 
should  go  on  shore,  and  see  the  curiosities  of 
the  place  together.  He  previously  agreed  to  be 
cashier  on  our  excursion,  and  we  set  off. 

Several  guides,  all  Moors,  flocked  around  us 
at  the  landing-place  to  be  our  conductors.  We 
chose  one  who  was  only  to  take  us  to  the  Hotel 
de  Mediterranea  :  one  rag  scarcely  covered  the 
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other,  but  he  bore  them  as  proudly  as  a  prince 
his  purple;  a  pair  of  jet  black  eyes  shone  from 
his  dark  face. 

A  draw-bridge  leads  to  the  gate  of  La  Va- 
letta ;  the  walls  and  ditches  are  hewn  out  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  ditches  themselves  afford  a 
sight  of  the  richest  fruit-gardens.  Here  was  a 
wilderness  of  orange  trees,  broad-leafed  palms, 
pepper  trees,  and  lotus. 

•  Within  the  gates  of  the  town  begins  a  street 
with  fruit  shops.  Fruits  of  every  kind,  that  the 
South  produces,  meet  the  eye — a  sight  so  rich 
and  variegated  is  never  seen  in  the  North. 
There  was  a  movement,  and  a  crowd  like  that 
in  Toledo  Street,  at  Naples.  Maltese  women 
completely  in  black,  and  with  a  veil  held  so 
tight  about  the  head,  that  one  could  only  see 
the  eyes  and  nose ;  English  soldiers  in  their 
red  uniforms,  ragged  porters,  and  smart  sailors, 
all  in  busy  movement.  Handsome  carriages 
on  two  wheels,  and  with  only  one  horse,  passed 
by  :  the  Moorish  coachmen  run  by  the  side. 
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We  soon  came  into  larger  streets;  all  the 
houses  had  a  palace-like  appearance,  and  a 
peculiar  character,  on  account  of  their  number 
of  green-painted  jutting  windows.  All  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  broad  and  airy,  partly  Mac- 
adamised, and  partly  paved  with  lava,  and  all 
so  clean— I  might  almost  say  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  swept  and  cleansed  for  a 
festival. 

The  hotel  we  stopped  at  was  as  comfortable 
and  splendid,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  hither 
from  Queen  Victoria's  royal  city. 

I  was  sitting  with  a  French  newspaper  in 
my  hand,  when  I  heard  a  noise  without.  My 
Russian  travelling  companion  had  offered  our 
Moor  but  a  few  halfpence  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  fellow  would  not  accept  so  little.  I  saw 
how  small  the  sum  was,  and  found  that  it 
ought  to  be  greater  :  the  Russian  said  no,  and 
opened  the  door.  The  Moor  laid  the  money 
on  the  step,  put  his  foot  on  it,  and  with  a  look 
which,  on  the  stage,  would  have  had  its  effect, 
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expressed  his  pride  and  anger.  I  would  fain 
have  given  the  man  more  money,  but  the  Rus- 
sian placed  himself  between  us,  gave  the  ser- 
vants a  wink,  and  they  turned  the  dissatisfied 
man  out  of  doors.  And  so  that  incident  was 
over. 

I,  however,  went  out  soon  after  into  the 
street,  where  I  expected  to  find  the  Moor,  and 
there  he  stood,  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  ragged 
fellows.  The  money,  which  the  servant  had 
laid  outside  the  door,  lay  there  still  in  the  same 
place.  I  tendered  him  about  three  times  more 
than  had  been  offered  him,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  from  myself. 

His  eyes  rolled  in  his  head.  He  pointed 
once  more  to  the  few  coins  the  other  had 
offered  him,  showed  me  his  rags,  and  held  my 
arm  back.  He  would  not  accept  anything; 
shook  his  clenched  fist  towards  the  house,  and 
went  away,  proud  as  a  mortified  noble.  This 
first  scene  in  Malta  put  me  out  of  humour. 

We   next  went   to  the   cathedral  which  is 
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consecrated  to  St  John.  It  is  just  as  peculiar 
as  tasteful :  all  the  pillars  are  decorated  with 
arabesque  sculpture,  representing  scroll-work 
and  hovering  angels.  The  walls  themselves 
have  a  richly-gilded  foliage,  and  alfresco  paint- 
ings by  the  Calabrian  Matteo ;  a  very  mag- 
nificent high  altar  and  rich  monuments  over 
the  grand  masters.  The  highly-polished  floor 
is  inlaid  with  the  arms  of  knights.  The  organ 
pealed,  the  censer  was  swung,  and  the  kneeling 
Maltese  dames  cast  a  look  from  the  heavenly 
to  the  earthly  travellers.  They  perhaps  had  a 
foreboding  that  one  would  celebrate  them  in 
song. 

The  Governor's  palace,  once  the  Grand 
Master's,  lies  not  far  from  hence.  It  is  a 
building  which  is  just  as  dingy  without,  as  it  is 
diversified  and  splendid  within.  One  can,  from 
the  paintings  here,  learn  and  comprehend  the 
historical  exploits  of  the  Maltese  knights  at 
Rhodes,  though  we  may  find  splendid  paint- 
ings, and  rich  carpets,  and  hangings  in  most  of 
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the  palaces  of  Europe;  yet  what  we  cannot 
find  in  them,  but  only  in  the  Governor's 
palace  at  Malta,  is  the  arsenal.  All  the  pillars 
here  are  slender,  high,  and  quite  hidden  by 
lances,  axes,  and  swords,  grouped  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  as  if  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  pillar  itself,  as  if  they  were  artificially  cut 
out,  the  one  quite  different  from  the  other,  but 
all  in  the  same  proportion,  which  produces  a 
harmony  in  that  endless  range  of  pillars.  The 
armour  which  the  knights  of  Malta  wore,  stands 
in  ranks  along  the  wall,  and  the  walls  them- 
selves are  covered  with  their  portraits,  shields, 
and  arms.  Above  the  rest  is  seen  the  Grand 
Master's  portrait,  painted  by  Caravaggio;  a 
radiant  sun  beams  above  it,  and  round-about 
are  rosettes  of  pistols,  arabesques  of  muskets, 
sabres,  and  arrows.  The  red  flowers  at  the 
feast  of  Rosalie  could  not  be  more  boldly  woven 
into  festoons  than  these  arms  are. 

Ascending  most  convenient  and  easy  stairs, 
which  a  half-year's  old  child  might  crawl  up, 
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we  come  out  on  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  building, 
from  whence  we  have  a  prospect  of  the  city, 
the  island,  and  the  wide  sea.  It  lay  quite  calm, 
shining  blue,  and  in  the  distance  shone  snow- 
covered  Etna,  like  a  pyramid  of  Carrara  marble. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was  softened  by 
the  fresh  sea-breeze.  I  turned  towards  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  Malta  now  became  like  another 
north  to  me ;  I  felt  a  desire  like  the  bird  of 
passage  in  harvest.  My  thoughts  flew  to  the 
land  of  lions  ;  they  followed  the  caravan  over  the 
sandy  deserts  j  they  flew  to  the  woods  of  the 
blacks ;  they  rested  on  the  gold-producing 
streams,  and  dreamt  with  Egypt's  kings  in  the 
cloud-wreathed  pyramids.  Shall  I  never  go 
there  ? 

What  an  extent  around !  The  whole  of 
Malta  appears  like  a  wall  in  the  sea ;  scarcely 
anything  green  meets  the  eye  which,  for  the 
most  part,  meets  the  yellow  earth  that  is  cut 
through  both  right  and  left  with  walled  en- 
closures and  building  on  building.  We  see  in 
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a  moment  that  this  spot  is  the  most  popu- 
lated on  the  whole  earth. 

We  rolled  out  of  the  gate  in  one  of  those 
light,  elegant,  two-wheeled  carriages,  with  one 
horse,  and  the  driver  running  by  the  side.  Our 
destined  excursion  was  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

Everything  outside  the  fortifications  pre- 
sented the  picture  of  an  African  land.  We  did 
not  see  a  tree,  nothing  green,  except  the  low 
sprouting  corn,  and  the  abundant  large  Indian 
figs,  which  appeared  as  though  they  streamed 
forth  from  the  earth  and  the  old  walls.  It  was 
in  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun.  The  way  lay 
along  the  aqueduct  made  by  the  knights  of 
Malta  j  it  is  so  low  that  in  many  places  we  could 
easily  spring  over  it,  and  it  appeared  like  the 
work  of  a  child  in  comparison  with  the  aqueduct 
near  Rome.  The  roads  are  excellent.  We 
passed  some  wind-mills,  the  peculiar  airy  build- 
ing of  which  attracted  my  attention.  The 
slightest  wind  must  be  able  to  set  them  in 
motion;  they  have  from  twelve  to  twenty 
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wings,  so  that  they  form  a  whole  rosette.  The 
buildings  themselves  are  entirely  of  stone,  neat 
and  tasteful;  a  spiral  stone  staircase  leads  up  to 
the  machinery.  All  the  wind-mills  I  afterwards 
saw  on  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Dardanelles 
had  quite  the  same  form  ;  but  Malta  presented 
the  first  of  the  kind  to  my  observation. 

Outside  Civita  Vecchia  we  saw  over  the 
whole  island ;  it  lay  under  shadow,  with  a  yellow, 
shining  surface  like  the  sun  itself ;  low  walls 
running  crosswise  formed  enclosures  that  ex- 
tended entirely  over  the  land,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  map  on  which  the  minutest 
boundary  is  indicated. 

Civita  Vecchia,  the  bishop's  see,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  island,  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
town.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  quite  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Italian  churches,  airy  and  diversified 
with  colours :  but  the  traveller  who  comes 
from  Italy  is  so  surfeited  with  seeing  churches, 
that  even  a  church  like  this  produces  no  effect. 
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We  also  saw  the  catacombs  here,  which  are 
just  like  those  under  Rome ;  they  are  narrow, 
inconvenient  passages,  of  which,  having  seen 
ten  yards,  one  has  a  perfect  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  the  next  ten.  In  the  vault  under 
St.  Paul's  church  is  a  cavern  of  small  extent ; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  marble  statue  of  the 
apostle,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  here  after  he 
was  stranded  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Malta. 
But  neither  the  cavern,  catacombs,  nor  church 
made  any  sort  of  impression  on  me.  I  was 
glutted  with  the  sight  of  such  things.  It  was 
with  me  as  it  is  with  many  travellers :  if  we  are 
in  a  place  where  there  is  one  thing  or  another 
to  be  seen,  then  we  make  it  a  duty  to  see  it, 
because  it  is  mentioned  in  books,  and  because 
it  is  spoken  of;  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  thing  after  all  is  not  worth  the  trouble  we 
take  to  see  it.  What  interested  me  in  this 
city  was  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  the  half- 
veiled  peasant  girls,  M'hose  eyes  shone  like 
lightning  behind  the  veil ;  the  crowd  of  ragged 
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beggars,  and  the  many  foreign  sailors  who  had 
hired  horses,  and  were  galloping  about  in  their 
glazed  hats,  on  which  the  ship's  name  was 
placed  in  gilt  letters,  shining  in  the  sun.  We 
did  not  hear  a  single  Italian  word;  the  lower 
classes  could  not  understand  us  at  all — they 
spoke  a  sort  of  Arabic. 

On  the  way  home,  we  passed  a   splendid 
villa,  whose  shady  garden  displayed  itself  like 
an  odorous  bouquet  in  the  midst  of  this  burn- 
ing desert ;  tall  pepper  trees  and  palms,  with 
fan-shaped  leaves,   arose  high  above  the  wall. 
A  number  of  armed  Turks  walked  about  on  the 
flat,   oriental   roof.      We  were  told  that  the 
Prince  Emir  Beschir,  who  had  fled  hither,  lived 
here,  and  therefore  no   one  was  permitted  to 
see     the    garden.       Numerous     black    slaves 
sauntered  about  in  the  yard,  and  a  fine  girafle 
stood  by  the  wall  and  ate  the  green   leaves. 
The  whole  was  such  an  Asiatic  picture,  that 
even  without  the  help  of  the  flaming  sun,  it 
could  not  but  burn  itself  into  the  memory. 
VOL.  ii.  F 
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Not  far  from  the  quarantine  house,  which 
looks  large  and  imposing,  is  the  English  ceme- 
tery. It  is  almost  filled  with  monuments,  all 
cut  out  of  Malta  stone  ;  not  one,  however, 
was  of  any  striking  beauty.  None  of  the  in- 
scriptions impressed  me  by  their  peculiarity  ; 
no  great  or  well-known  name  did  I  find  here  ; 
but  there  were  beautiful  flowers,  large  and 
scented ;  and  it  was  warmer  here  than  in  the 
North  on  the  finest  summer  day,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  our  steam  - 
vessel.  The  view  over  the  harbour,  with 
the  life  there,  was  a  scene  I  shall  never 
forget. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  the  salute  gun 
was  heard,  and  all  the  flags  on  our  vessel  were 
lowered  ;  it  was  but  a  few  minutes,  and  night 
lay  over  us  without  twilight ; — but  night  as  it 
comes  on  in  the  south ;  clear  and  transparent 
with  glittering  stars,  stars  which  say :  "  We 
are  suns ;  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 
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The  crowd  in  the  streets  disappeared ;  a  soft 
music  was  heard,  but  it  soon  broke  forth  in 
powerful  tones  from  the  two  war-ships  that 
lay  nearest  to  us. — "  God  save  the  Queen" 
was  played  and  sung,  as  I  have  never  before 
heard  it ;  but  the  situation  in  which  we  were 
contributed  much  to  the  effect. 

Lively  music  now  sounded.  There  was  a 
ball  in  one  of  the  ships  !  The  stars  themselves 
seemed  to  dance  on  the  water's  surface.  The 
boats  rocked ;  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  I  could  tear  myself  away  from  this 
scene. 

I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
cleansing  of  the  deck,  after  they  had  taken  coal 
on  board.  When  I  came  upon  deck,  it  shone 
in  all  its  freshness,  and  they  made  clear  for 
sailing. 

There  was  a  shouting  and  screaming 
round  about  us ;  the  floating  shops  with  their 
traders  surrounded  us.  Naked  boys  begged, 
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passengers  came  on  board,  our  Persian  sat  on 
the  coal-sacks  near  the  chimney  ;  a  Bedouin 
wrapped  up  in  his  white  burnuse,  and  with 
pistols  and  knife  in  his  belt,  lay  with  his  back 
against  him  ;  a  few  Maltese  women,  in  their 
black  veils,  had  grouped  themselves  near  the 
machinery,  and  Greeks  in  different  dresses  and 
with  the  red  fez  on  their  heads,  leaned  against 
the  gunwale. 

Two  sailors  with  halberds  stood  guard  by 
the  steps  into  the  vessel,  and  kept  order  whilst 
packages,  chests,  and  boxes  were  piled  up. 
The  boatswain's  whistle  sounded;  the  steam 
whizzed  and  hissed  out  of  the  tube  and  about 
the  paddle  wheels ;  the  cannon  shot  sounded, 
the  flags  waved,  and  we  glided  out  of  Malta's 
road  at  a  rapid  rate,  into  the  open  Mediterra- 
nean, which  lay  as  blue  and  still  as  a  velvet 
carpet  spread  over  the  earth  ;  the  sea  was  like 
bluish  ether,  a  fixed  starless  sky  beneath  us, 
it  extended  in  the  transparent  air,  further  than 
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I  have  ever  before  seen  it ;  neither  dark  nor 
light  stripe  bounded  the  horizon  j  there  was  a 
clearness,  an  infinity,  which  cannot  be  painted, 
nor  described,  except  in  the  eternal  depth  of 
thought. 


REECE. 


I. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

THE  boundless  sea  lay  in  a  dead  calm ;  we 
felt  not  the  least  motion  in  the  vessel;  we  could 
run  about  where  we  liked,  up  and  down,  just 
as  if  we  were  on  terra  firma ;  it  was  only  by 
looking  at  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel, 
that  we  saw  the  speed  of  the  ship  which  left 
Malta's  yellow  rocks  further  and  further 
behind. 

We  had  got  seven  young  Spanish  monks  on 
board.  They  knew  a  little  Italian,  were  all  mis- 
sionaries, and  were  now  going  to  India.  The 
youngest  of  them  was  very  handsome,  but 
pale  and  melancholy.  He  told  me  that  his 
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parents  still  lived,  and  that  he  had  not  seen 
his  mother,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  since  his 
sixteenth  year.  He  sighed,  and  exclaimed  : 

<l  Now  I  shall  not  see  her  before  we  meet  in 
Heaven !" 

It  was  with  a  heavy,  bleeding  heart,  that  he 
left  Europe ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  must 
do  so ;  it  was  his  calling,  and  he  was  in  God's 
service.  He  and  the  other  brothers  belonged 
to  the  order  of  the  Theresian  monks,  founded 
by  Saint  Theresia. 

Of  those  on  board  I,  for  the  most  part,  was 
the  one  who  seemed  to  be  furthest  from  home — 
I  came  from  the  North. 

"  From  Denmark  !"  repeated  our  Roman  ec- 
clesiastic who  was  going  to  Jerusalem.  "  Den- 
mark ! — You  are  then  an  American  ?" 

I  explained  to  him  that  Denmark  lay  very 
far  from  America ;  but  he  shook  his  head  like 
the  lady  in  "  The  Danes  in  Paris,"  and  said 
like  her,  "  Not  so  very  far !  not  so  very  far !" 

We  had  an  ambassador  from  the  Pope  on 
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board,  who  was  going  to  Lebanon  ;  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Italians  who  knew  a  little  about 
Denmark.  He  knew  Fru  von  Gothen,  and  had 
been  at  her  soirees  in  Rome;  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  Thorvaldsen,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  Tycho  Brahe.  I  have  since  made  this 
discovery,  that  Tycho  Brahe  is  the  one  amongst 
the  Danes,  through  whom  Denmark  is  most 
known  abroad  -,  Tycho  is  our  most  famed  coun- 
tryman— and  him  we  exiled  !  Denmark  is  great 
as  a  mother,  but  she  is  often  no  good  mother 
towards  her  best  children. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  could  still 
see  Malta;  but  of  Sicily  we  only  saw  snow- 
clad  Etna,  yet,  large  and  distinct,  it  shone  as 
if  it  were  a  pyramid  of  white  sunlit  marble. 
There  was  not  the  least  swell  in  the  sea ;  it  was 
like  gliding  through  the  air.  An  enormous 
dolphin,  larger  than  any  horse,  rolled  several 
times  quite  close  to  the  ship  ;  the  sun  shone  on 
its  wet,  glistening  back.  Melodies  from  "  La 
Dame  Blanche"  sounded  from  the  piano  in  the 
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cabin  to  us  on  deck,  and  the  merry  sailor  boys 
hung  in  the  shrouds  and  sang  :  "  duel  plaisir 
d'etre  matelot  \" 

The  whistle  sounded  ;  the  sailors  went 
through  their  manoeuvres.  The  dinner  bell 
rang.  While  we  were  drinking  our  coffee,  the 
sun  went  down  large  and  red,  and  the  sea 
shone  like  fire. 

The  sun  was  down ;  the  stars  broke  forth 
with  a  brilliancy  such  as  I  cannot  express  ! 
What  a  firmament !  what  radiance  !  Venus 
shone,  as  if  she  were  the  moon  herself;  her 
rays  cast  a  long  stripe  over  the  sea,  which 
moved  in  a  gentle  swell,  as  if  the  sea  breathed 
softly.  Low  in  the  horizon,  over  the  coast  of 
Africa,  stood  a  star,  shining-red  like  fire ! 
Under  this  star  the  Bedouin  was  at  this  mo- 
ment speeding  on  his  wild  horse ;  under  this 
star  the  caravan  was  passing  through  the  glow- 
ing sand. 

"  How  delightful  to  sit  under  the  tent  with 
Africa's   daughter !"      The    star    shot    flames 
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through  the  blood  !  I  sat  by  the  gunwale,  and 
looked  over  the  sea's  surface !  Phosphoric 
gleams  shot  through  the  water !  It  was  as  if 
beings  walked  with  torches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  these  suddenly  shone  through 
the  water;  they  appeared  and  vanished,  as  if 
these  flames  were  the  variably  visible  respira- 
tion of  the  ocean. 

I  was  in  my  hammock  by  nine  o'clock,  and 
at  once  fell  asleep,  whilst  the  ship  continued 
its  unchanging  course  onward.  When  I  again 
stood  upon  deck,  early  in  the  morning,  they 
were  cleaning  it;  all  hands  were  in  motion, 
and  the  deck  soon  shone  white  and  clean,  so 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  Where 
the  anchors  and  cables  lay,  the  sailors  had 
their  washing-place,  and  it  was  quite  original. 
They  washed  their  trousers  there,  and  spread 
them  out  on  deck ;  then  poured  sea-water  over 
them,  and  swept  or  rather  scrubbed  them  with 
a  common  birch-broom  which  was  somewhat 
worn,  and  with  a  piece  of  soap  between  the  sticks. 
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Two  brisk  young  cabin-boys,  quite  little  fel- 
lows, but  as  lively  as  squirrels,  and  full  of 
mischief,  killed  poultry,  and  before  each 
slaughter,  they  made  a  humorous  speech  to 
the  hens,  which  always  ended  with  a  "  Voila  \" 
and  then  the  knife  was  drawn  across  their 
throat. 

We  perceived  some  movement  in  the  sea; 
but  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  it  became  calm  as 
the  day  before ;  no  river- sailing  could  be 
likened  to  this  in  stillness ;  here  and  there,  but 
at  a  distance,  some  dark  blue  spots  on  the 
extended  sun-lit  surface  of  the  sea  showed  that 
a  breeze  curled  the  watery  mirror.  Malta  was 
no  longer  visible;  but  Etna  stood  clear  and 
distinct  in  the  horizon.  Towards  the  north- 
east we  discerned  the  white  sails  of  a  ship; 
it  was  the  first  vessel  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
Malta. 

The  sailors  had  their  breakfasts  in  the  stern 
of  the  vessel,  and  each  got  his  ration  of  wine, 
bread,  and  onions.  They  were  all  as  merry  as 
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could  be  j  they  had  their  man  of  wit,  and  one 
on  whom  they  played  their  jests. 

The  Persian  in  the  green  kaftan,  and  with 
his  white  shawl  turban,  sat  ever  alone  and 
played  with  his  ear-rings,  or  his  sabre.  No 
one  spoke  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  no  one ; 
but  now  and  then  a  smile  played  around  his 
mouth,  as  if  pleasant  remembrances  passed 
through  his  mind ;  or  perhaps  he  thought  of  his 
arrival  at  home,  and  of  all  he  had  to  tell 
of  land  and  sea.  I  passed  him,  and  he 
seized  me  suddenly  by  the  arm,  said  some 
words  in  Persian,  which  I  did  not  understand ; 
but  he  laughed,  nodded,  and  pointed  to  the 
side  of  the  deck.  He  returned  my  friendly 
morning  greeting,  by  drawing  my  attention  to 
a  little  incident  on  our  passage  over  the  sea. 
A  little  bird  had  alighted  on  the  shrouds,  quite 
tired,  and  had  languidly  fluttered  down  to  the 
deck.  It  was  so  exhausted  that  it  could  no 
longer  lift  its  wings.  It  had  soon  a  number 
of  spectators  ;  and  I  was  quite  angry  with  the 
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priest  from  Rome,  because  he  would  have  it 
roasted  directly,  for,  he  said,  "  it  must  taste 
so  good/' 

"  Our  little  winged  pilgrim  shall  not  be 
eaten  !"  said  I.  One  of  the  lieutenants  took 
it  under  his  protection,  put  it  up  on  the  sail 
that  was  spread  like  a  tent  over  the  quarter- 
deck, gave  it  a  plate  with  bread-crumbs  and 
water,  and  the  bird  was  our  guest  for  the 
whole  day  and  night  too.  Next  day  it  flew 
away  from  the  ship,  and  twittered  in  its  flight, 
as  if  it  would  say,  "  Thank  you  for  good  treat- 
ment.'' 

It  was  a  great  event  for  us  all ;  yet  we  soon 
sought  our  several  occupations  again :  one  at 
the  piano,  another  over  a  book  ;  some  played 
cards,  and  others  promenaded  up  and  down. 
The  Bedouin  sat  on  the  coal  sacks,  silent  as  a 
ghost ;  the  eyes  sparkled  in  that  brown  face, 
under  the  white  burnuse,  and  his  naked,  dark 
brown  legs  stuck  out ;  the  Persian  played  with 
his  large  sabre,  clapped  his  pistols,  or  turned 
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the  silver  rings  in  his  dark  brown  ears ;  the 
Captain  copied  a  picture  by  Marstand,  out  of 
my  album  :  "  Only  a  fiddler"  It  now  hangs  in 
the  Captain's  cabin,  and  "  the  fiddler,"  sails 
yearly  between  Marseilles  and  Constantinople, 
in  the  proud  ship,  "  Leonidas."  I  myself 
read  German  with  one  of  the  French  officers  ; 
he  translated  Schiller's  "  Die  Theilung  der 
Erde." 

The  time  went  on  delightfully ;  joy  and  mirth 
reigned  at  the  dinner  table.  The  sunset  was 
extremely  beautiful.  The  stars  streamed  forth 
so  clear  and  bright !  It  was  not  possible  to 
perceive  the  course  of  the  ship,  but  by  fixing 
the  eye  on  the  shrouds  and  the  stars ;  it  was  as 
if  the  starry  heavens  turned  round,  and  the 
ship  stood  still. 

There  was  something  so  elevated,  so  poetic 
on  these  evenings,  on  the  quiet,  boundless 
sea,  that  I  want  expression  for  it.  This 
quiet  around  reflected  itself  in  my  soul !  My 
northern  home  has  granted  me  but  a  few 
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minutes  in  my  life,  so  delightful  as  I  enjoyed 
here  for  whole  hours. 

We  still  discerned  Etna,  like  a  white  pyra- 
mid, in  the  north-west ;  all  else  around  was  the 
endless  sea;  but  at  midnight  a  white  spot 
showed  itself  in  the  north-east,  it  could  not  be 
a  ship,  it  was  too  broad  for  that,  but  possibly 
a  cloud.  I  thought  it  was  the  Greek  coast,  and 
asked  the  Captain  about  it.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  said  that  we  should  first  see  Greece  the 
next  day,  but  that  it  certainly  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  thought  I  had  seen  land.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  passengers  saw  anything. 

After  dinner,  shortly  before  sunset,  when  I 
sought  for  the  same  point  as  before,  it  shone 
just  as  clear  as  Etna  now !  No,  it  could  not 
be  a  cloud,  it  had  not  changed  its  form,  it  yet 
lay  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  did  three 
hours  ago. 

The  Captain  took  his  best  telescope  and 
cried :  "  Land  !"  It  was  the  coast  of  Greece  ! 
it  was  a  mountain's  top  near  Navarino,  covered 
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with  snow,  and  it  shone   in  the  clear  air.     I 
had  discovered  Greece  the  first  of  them  all. 

"  I  have  never  before  heard,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  that  any  one  could  see  both  Etna  and 
the  coast  of  Greece  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
naked  eye  !  It  is  remarkable !" 

When  I  afterwards  related  this  at  Athens,  a 
learned  man  there  said  that,  in  a  critique  upon 
an  English  work,  which  he  had  lately  read,  the 
same  remark  was  made,  but  the  critic  very 
strongly  doubted  it. 

Yet  it  is  the  case :  I  have  seen  it  myself. 
Snow  on  Etna  and  snow  on  the  Greek  moun- 
tains make  it  possible,  in  clear  sunshine,  to  see 
land  both  in  the  East  and  West. 

Greece  !  I  saw  then  before  me  this  great 
fatherland  of  spirits !  Under  yonder  moun- 
tain lay  the  beautiful  Arcadian  vales  !  A 
thousand  thoughts,  one  different  from  the 
other,  flew  towards  that  shining  mountain, 
like  a  flock  of  migratory  birds  !  But  the  sun 
sank,  and  my  thoughts  retired  from  the  remi- 
niscences of  earth  to  the  majesty  of  heaven. 
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Next  morning,  I  was  up  before  the  sun ;  it 
was  on  the  twentieth  of  March.  The  sun  rose 
so  blood -red,  and  so  singularly  oval  as  I  have 
never  before  seen  it ;  the  day  streamed  forth 
over  the  calm,  silent  sea,  and  before  us  to  the 
right,  lay  clear  and  distinct,  but  far,  far  dis- 
tant, the  coasts  of  Morea.  It  was  ancient  La- 
cedemonia  we  saw. 

A  steep  rock  descended  perpendicularly  into 
the  sea,  and  on  land  arose  snow-covered,  pic- 
turesque mountains  !  Oh,  how  my  heart  ex- 
ulted ! 

I  see  shining  air  !  I  see  waves  like  fleece  ! 

And  the  mountain  coast  yonder  'a  the  land  of  Greece 
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PANORAMA    OF    SOUTH    MOREA   AND    THE 
CYCLADES. 

WE  approached  Morea :  the  mulberry  land 
as  its  name  imports,  and  which  it  has  received 
from  its  appearance,  which  is  like  that  of  a 
mulberry  leaf.  There  streams  forth  Eurotas, 
there  lies  ancient  Sparta,  and  there  is  Aga- 
memnon's grave  !  These  rocky  contours,  with 
the  same  sunlight  and  long  shadows  as  we  now 
see  them,  were  seen  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Pelasgians ;  the  billows  rolled  here  at  that  time, 
the  same  as  now.  The  whole  scene  is  un- 
changed. We  sailed  close  in,  under  Cape 
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Matapan's  rocky  wall ;  the  whole  coast  seemed 
naked,  and  without  vegetation ;  heavy  billows 
broke  against  the  rocks,  where  there  was  no 
mountain  goat  climbing,  no  shepherd  or  hunter 
to  be  seen.  Yet  even  in  this  naked  wilderness, 
each  spot  had  an  interest  far  greater  than  that 
we  often  feel  for  the  richest  landscape,  for  it  was 
Greece  we  saw.  The  warm  violet  that  we 
preserve  in  our  psalm  book,  is  of  greater  worth 
to  us  than  the  fresh,  scented  rose;  remem- 
brance gives  colours  and  odour,  such  as  we  do 
not  find  in  the  living  flower. 

We  passed  the  extreme  point  of  the  Mai- 
not's  land — the  Mainots,  that  Spartan  race, 
which  as  yet  has  never  been  subdued,  a  people, 
brave  and  courageous,  rude  and  wild,  but  hos- 
pitable as  in  the  times  of  Lycurgus. 

After  some  hours'  sailing,  there  lay  on  our 
right  side,  the  island  of  Cerigo. 

*  The  name  Mainot  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
Mcif  ta,  rage ;  and  signifies  the  wildness  with  which  they 
attack  their  enemies. 
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"  Cythera !"  cried  our  lively  Frenchman ; 
"it  was  from  these  cliffs  that  Venus  flew  in 
her  car,  drawn  by  doves  !  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  some  of  her  race  are  here  still !  Here  are 
the  genuine  Grecian  marble,  the  real  Grecian 
roses — and  both  pass  into  flesh  and  blood  ! 
Let  us  cast  anchor,  and  pay  homage  to  the 
goddess,  who  has  yet  an  altar  in  every  one's 
breast !" 

Our  steamer  flew  past.  The  sea  was  rough, 
and  it  blew  from  the  mountain.  Morea 
stretched  its  naked  Cape  Malio  out  into  the 
foaming  breakers.  How  wild  and  solitary 
was  this  scene !  and  yet  here  was  a  human 
dwelling,  a  hermit's  cave,  quite  shut  out  from 
the  world,  surrounded  by  screaming  sea-fowl, 
and  close  by  the  roaring  sea.  It  was  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass, 
to  discover  a  pathway  among  the  rocks  that 
could  conduct  persons  down  to  the  hermit. 

The  dwelling  was  low  and  small;  it  had 
a  hole  for  a  door  and  window  ,•  close  by  it 
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was  seen  a  man  moving  about;  it  was  the 
hermit  on  Cape  Malio,  the  first  human  being 
we  saw  on  the  coast  of  Greece !  Who  was 
he  ?  What  had  driven  him  out  into  this  wild 
solitude  ?  No  one  answered  our  question. 
He  and  his  cabin  had  been  seen  there  for 
many  years.  Ships  with  their  little  world 
of  beings  glide  past ;  he  looks  on  them,  as 
on  visions;  he  regards  them  as  he  regards 
the  white  sea-gulls.  He  reads  his  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  when  the  sea  is  calm, 
and  when  it  sings  its  mighty  chorus  in  the 
storm. 

We  receded  farther  and  farther  from  him. 
Towards  North-West  the  Belle  Poule,  a 
gigantic  helmet-shaped  rock,  lifts  its  head 
from  the  foaming  waves :  the  evening  sun 
coloured  it  with  its  red  rays.  I  regarded 
it  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Cyclades ; 
but  it  was  not  before  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  that  we  approached  them. 

By  the  dawn  of  day  I  was  on  deck  again. 
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Some  sailing  vessels  cruised  close  past  us, 
looking  like  gigantic  sea  birds  that  would 
strike  our  shrouds  with  their  white  wings. 

Naked  stone  masses  towered  aloft  from 
the  water :  it  was  the  island  of  Melos  which 
is  excavated  by  fire  and  water:  it  was  Sip- 
phanto,  Serpho  and  Thermia  :  we  sailed  as 
in  a  canal  between  the  two  last.  Under  the 
stones  are  magnet  mines,  and  above  them 
scented  roses ;  but  the  traveller  sees  none  of 
these  :  the  coast  is  bare  and  wild. 

The  sun  arose  behind  the  island  of  Mycone's 
mountains  ;  it  shone  on  Paros  and  Anti-Paros  ; 
but  no  marble  rock  shone  there.  The  gray 
cliff  lay  dead  and  heavy  in  the  water ;  there 
was  nothing  to  give  us  sign  of  its  grand 
stalactite-grotto  with  its  marvels.  We  saw 
the  rocks  of  Naxos  where  Ariadne  wept, 
where  the  Menades,  with  loose,  hanging  hair 
over  their  beautiful  shoulders,  danced  in  the 
clear  starlit  night,  and  sang  their  hymns  to 
Bacchus ;  but  high  rocks  concealed  the  fruit- 

VOL.    II.  G 
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ful  vine-covered  dales  from  our  sight;  Dia, 
Zeus's  holy  mountain,  pointed  sternly  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  mankind  has  chased 
the  old  gods. 

In  our  school-days  we  called  the  classics — 
"  dry  '" — the  classic  islands  appear  still  more 
dry !  yet  it  is  with  the  most  of  them  as  it  is 
with  those  authors,  we  have  only  to  penetrate 
them,  and  then  we  see  the  vine-rows  sling 
their  juicy  branches  over  the  sunlit  vale ;  we 
then  see  the  monuments  of  olden  time  like 
great  imaginings  in  a  poet's  work ;  beautiful 
women  greet  us, — and  the  greeting  of  beauty  is 
like  the  melodies  of  our  dearest  songs. 

The  vessel  steered  towards  a  very  small  is- 
land, where  there  stood  a  slender,  white, 
light-house  ;  and  as  we  passed  it,  the  harbour 
of  Syra  lay  before  us.  Bent  like  a  horse-shoe 
around  the  bay,  there  lay  a  town  with  shining 
white  houses,  as  if  it  were  a  camp  of  tents  on 
the  grey  mountain  side.  It  was  a  little  life- 
like Naples  ;  the  Bishop's  palace  here,  on  the 
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top  of  the  mountain,  reminded  us  of  Saint 
Elmo.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  the  Greek 
towns  as  but  ruins  and  clay  huts  ;  but  the  town 
of  Syra  was  quite  inviting  and  picturesque. 

A  whole  flock  of  Greek  boats  rowed  out  to 
us,  and  lay  in  shelter  under  the  side  of  our 
vessel,  although  they  every  moment  struck 
against  each  other  as  the  sea  ran  strong.  I  let 
my  luggage  glide  down  into  one  of  the  nearest, 
and  then  sprang  into  it  myself ;  a  farewell 
sounded  to  me  from  the  friends  I  had  made  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  whom  I  should  pro- 
bably never  see  again  in  this  world ; — and  I 
became  sorrowful. 

The  rowers  set  the  oars  in  motion  towards 
land,  but  we  were  far  out.  The  waves  rocked 
our  boat  as  if  it  had  been  an  orange  peel ;  it 
had  almost  upset  in  the  heavy  swell  ;  the 
waves  dashed  over  us  ;  at  length  we  came  into 
the  harbour  where  ship  lay  beside  ship,  and 
the  one  boat  close  by  the  other. 

The  whole  quay  was  filled  with  Greeks,  in 
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tight  jackets,  white  trousers,  and  the  red  cap 
on  their  heads  j  there  was  such  a  shouting  and 
screaming  !  An  old  fellow  stretched  his  hand 
out  to  me  ;— and  I  stood  on  Greek  land.  Gra- 
titude towards  God,  joy  at  being  here,  and  yet 
a  certain  feeling  of  desolation,  took  possession 
of  me  at  this  moment. 

At  the  office  for  the  French  steamer  I 
learned  that  it  would  be  seven  days  before  the 
Austrian  steam -packet  would  arrive ;  the  Greek 
one  was  broken  up,  but  there  was  one  convey- 
ance for  me  the  same  day  if  I  could  be  content- 
ed to  commence  my  arrival  at  Piraeus  with  a 
few  days'  quarantine.  The  French  war  steamer 
Lycurgus,  which  had  come  from  Alexandria, 
where  the  plague  just  then  raged,  had  lain  for 
several  weeks  at  Syra  with  the  quarantine  flag 
on  board  ;  it  was  to  sail  that  evening  to 
Piraeus  and  end  its  quarantine  there  in  three 
days.  I  took  a  boat  immediately,  and  set  out 
on  the  troubled  sea  towards  the  Lycurgus, 
where  the  green  flag  waved.  My  luggage  was 
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thrown  into  an  empty  boat  which  hung  by  a 
rope  near  the  gangway ;  the  sailors  hauled  it 
up ;  ray  things  were  on  board,  and  I  could  now 
begin  my  wanderings  about  the  town. 

Close  to  the  quay  lay  an  open  wooden  shop 
with  a  clay  floor,  and  rough  beams  supporting 
a  ceiling  which,  however,  only  extended  over 
half  the  room  ;  the  other  half  had  only  the  roof 
for  covering.  This  was  a  cafe  in  which  Greeks 
and  strangers  sat  round  about  little  wooden 
tables.  The  coffee  pot  stood  over  the  fire ;  a 
fine  Greek  boy  stirred  it  with  a  stick ;  he 
turned  it  with  both  hands,  so  that  the  coffee 
might  be  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  poured  it 
out  boiling  into  the  cups.*  Two  Russian  sai- 

*  The  coffee  in  Greece  and  the  East  ia  excellent, 
nay,  so  superb,  that  the  traveller  who  comes  from  that 
land,  will  not  soon  accommodate  his  taste  to  that  which 
is  prepared  in  the  usual  European  method.  They  drink 
the  sediment  with  it,  but  the  coffee  is  quite  smooth,  and 
there  are  no  coffee-grounds  j  it  is  ground  to  a  powder, 
quite  like  chocolate. 
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lors  danced  to  a  horrible  violin,  played  by  an 
old  Greek. 

I  went  further  into  the  town;  the  streets 
were  extremely  small,  and  in  the  principal 
one  which  winds  round  the  bay,  was  shop  after 
shop,  each  like  an  inverted  chest.  Here  they 
sold  clothes,  fez,  morocco  shoes,  fruits,  and 
edibles  of  all  kinds. 

Before  the  hotel, "  delta  Grecia,"  sat  Greeks 
and  others  in  Oriental  costume  smoking  long 
pipes  in  the  parti-coloured  wooden  balconies.  I 
only  met  one  Frank,  and  he  was  a  Russian, 
who  at  once  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  in  that 
cursed  land,  amongst  these  men. 

"  They  are  all  scoundrels,"  said  he;  "  as  well 
as  those  writers  and  Lamartines,  who  describe 
these  countries,  so  that  one  feels  a  desire  to 
visit  them.  I  wish  I  had  one  of  the  fellows 
here  ;  I  would  break  his  bones  !  I  come  from 
Constantinople  ;  I  have  made  the  tour  by  land 
along  the  coast,  and  have  been  plundered  by 
the  Albanians;  they  have  taken  every  farthing 
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from  me ;  they  have  killed  my  servants,  and  I 
lie  here  money-bound,  waiting  for  a  letter  of 
credit !  It  is  a  vile,  abject  land,  and  bad 
people  !  What  the  deuce  did  you  come  here 
into  the  East  for  ?" 

This  was  very  pleasant !  However,  I  hied  me 
away  to  the  nearest  barber,  and  sat  up  on  the 
wooden  bench  against  the  wall,  amongst  the 
other  Greeks.  A  leather  strap  which  was  made 
fast  to  the  wall  was  fastened  round  my  neck ; 
the  sharp  razor  flew  as  light  as  a  feather  over 
the  whole  face,  which  was  afterwards  sprinkled 
with  eau  de  Cologne. 

The  barber  asked  me,  if  I  was  an  English- 
man ;  and  when  I  said  that  I  was  Danish,  he 
pressed  me  to  his  heart  and  shouted  :  <f  Bravi 
Americani!3'  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
not  an  American,  but  a  Dane ;  he  nodded  quite 
pleased,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  how  dear  the  Ame- 
ricans were  to  all  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 
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their  battle  for  liberty,  when  the  American  ships 
brought  them  provisions. 

I  strolled  through  the  streets  which  were 
thronged  with  men,  but  not  a  single  Greek 
woman  did  I  see.  The  windows  in  all  the 
houses  were  covered  with  long  curtains,  or 
Venetian  blinds  inside.  I  soon  reached  the 
more  empty  streets,  which  lay  higher  up  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Before  most  of  the 
houses  here,  was  a  sort  of  entrance-hall  with  a 
large  arbour  of  a  single  vine.  Flower-pots  stood 
on  the  walls,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  j 
the  street  before  some  of  the  buildings  was 
paved  in  mosaic  ;  the  stones  formed  stars  and 
scroll  work.  I  went  into  the  principal  church, 
which,  in  comparison  with  those  I  had  seen  in 
Italy,  was  small  and  insignificant,  but  com- 
pared with  the  churches  in  Greece,  was  of  a 
respectable  size. 

The    walls  around   the   altar-stone  beamed 
with  gilding  and  holy  pictures.    A  few   little 
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boys  were  playing  there.  My  mind  and 
thoughts  were  disposed  to  devotion.  God  was 
the  only  One  I  knew  here.  I  could  have  bent 
my  knee,  and  submitted  myself  to  his  holy 
will,  and  in  my  thoughts  I  did  so. 

In  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  the  build- 
ings were  not  completed.    The  street  appeared 
to  go  through  a  stone  quarry  :  there  lay  blocks 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  where  the  houses  were 
being  built ;  but  the  view  over  the  town  and 
harbour  to  the  little  island  with  its  white  and 
slender  light-house,  was  splendid.     On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay  lay  the  quarantine  house. 
I  saw  the  islands  of  Tenos,  Delos,  Naxos,  and 
the  top  of  Andros.     As  I  fixed  my  eye  on  these 
islands,  a  steam  vessel  passed  by.    I  knew  the 
flag !  it  was  Leonidas ;  it  disappeared  under  the 
coast  of  Delos.  "  Farewell !  farewell !"  shouted 
I ;  but  no  one  heard  me  j  the  ship  was  gone — I 
saw  but  the  smoke  which  still  lay  like  a  cloud 
between  the  islands. 

Towards  evening,  I  went  on  board  the  Ly- 
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curgus.    The  sea  was  running  high ;  two  merry 
Greeks  rowed,  and  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar  the 
waves  lifted  the  boat  so  that  we  were  nearly  up- 
set, yet  they  shouted  joyfully.  Strange  faces  met 
me  on  board.     We  weighed  anchor  at  sunset, 
and  the  vessel  steered  north-east  of  Syra,  where 
we  came  into  low  water.     It  was  a  beautiful 
starlight  night.     I  had  not,   as  yet,   made  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one.    I  sat  on  the  gun- 
carriage,  and  looked  at  the  splendid  sky  above 
and  around ;  a  foreigner  in  Oriental  costume 
sat  with  his  back  towards  me.  I  looked  at  him 
and  he  looked  again  at  me,  nodded  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  turban. 
It  was  the  Persian  with  whom  I  had  sailed  from 
Naples !  We  two  were  the  only  old  companions 
from  "  Leonidas ;"    he  appeared  to  be  glad  at 
our  meeting,  as  I  also  was.    He  was  going  to 
Athens,  and  from  thence  home.  He  offered  me 
some  fruit,  and  I  offered  him  some  again  ;  but 
neither  of  us  could  understand  each  other  by 
words.     I  pointed  towards  »the  beautiful  starry 
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firmament,  and  he  touched  his  turban.  I 
thought  that  I  must  say  something,  if  only  a 
citation  from  a  language  that  was  similar  to  his 
own ;  and  what  more  of  this  did  I  know  than 
the  first  line  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew  :  one  helps 
one's  self  as  well  as  one  can  !  I  pointed  to  the 
stars  and  said  : 

"  Bereschit  Barah  Elohim  Et  Haschamaim 
Veet  Ha-aretz  I" 

And  he  smiled,  nodded,  and  in  return  gave 
me  all  he  knew  of  a  language,  that  he  thought 
was  mine : 

"  Yes,  Sir  !  verily !  verily  !" 

This  was  the  whole  of  our  conversation. 
Neither  of  us  knew  more  j  but  we  were  good 
friends. 


III. 

THE    BAY    OF    PIRAEUS. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  I  heard  them  casting 
anchor.  I  went  upon  deck ;  we  lay  in  the  bay 
of  Piraeus.  It  looked  like  a  small  lake.  The 
island  of  y£gina,  over  whose  mountains  the  still 
higher  mountains  of  Morea  rose  boldly  one 
above  the  other,  looked  somewhat  insignificant. 
Two  floating  casks  were  as  land-marks,  and  in 
the  evening  each  bears  a  lantern.  I  counted 
about  one  hundred  houses  in  Piraeus  ;  behind 
these,  and  behind  a  stony  yellow  soil,  and 
grey-green  olive  trees,  rose  Lykabettos  and 
the  Acropolis,  which  is  in  a  lower  situation  ; 
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the  mountains  Hymettus  and  Pentelicon  closed 
the  landscape  which  has  a  hard,  stony  appear- 
ance : — "  that  stony  Attica,"  said  the  old  wri- 
ters. 

To  the  left  lay  a  little  peninsula,  with  some 
bushes,  a  windmill  and  the  new  quarantine 
building ;  to  the  right  extended  a  bare,  stony 
plain  to  the  mountains  of  Parnassus,  whose 
partly  undulating,  and  partly  broken  lines  had 
a  very  picturesque  effect. 

In  this  bay,  where  Themistocles  had  sixty 
galleys  launched  annually,  there  now  lay  but 
a  few  small  Greek  vessels  and  a  boat ;  but 
there  was  a  number  of  large  English,  French, 
and  Austrian  vessels,  as  well  as  two  steam 
vessels,  besides  ours.  Smart  Greeks  rowed 
past  us ;  and  during  the  day  came  a  boat  with 
Danes,  who  wished  me  welcome  !  There  was 
much  to  hear,  and  much  to  answer  !  Danish 
tongues  expressed  their  love  for  Denmark,  and 
enthusiasm  for  Greece;  but  we  could  only 
speak  at  a  distance,  for  our  ship  lay  under  qua- 
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rantine,  and  could  not  be  released  before  the 
third  day. 

The  day  went  swiftly  on,  and  in  the  evening 
a  scene  began  which  I  cannot  describe.  The 
mountains  Hymettus  and  Pentelicon,  which  by 
daylight  had  a  greyish  appearance,  became  red 
at  sunset,  as  if  they  were  formed  of  all  the 
roses  in  Greece.  The  whole  valley  had  a  pale 
red  tinge,  yet  not  as  if  we  saw  the  valley 
through  a  rose-coloured  veil ;  no,  it  was  no  airy 
mist ;  every  object  was  so  clear,  so  strangely 
nigh,  and  yet  the  eye  felt  that  it  was  miles 
distant.  ^Egina  and  the  mountains  on  Morea 
had  more  of  a  lilac  colour ;  the  one  range  of 
mountains  which  rose  behind  the  other  gra- 
dually changed  its  tone  from  the  pale  red  to  the 
dark  blue.  The  sun  went  down,  the  signal- 
gun  sounded,  and  the  flags  were  lowered. — 
What  solitude!  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  to  be 
seen  !  what  stillness  amongst  these  mountains, 
what  quiet  over  this  extended  plain,  and  what 
transparency  in  this  atmosphere !  Jupiter  al- 
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ready  glitters  high  above  j  the  great  bear 
appeared  still  further  off,  but,  as  I  continued 
to  gaze,  it  approached  nearer  with  the  night ; 
the  stars  swarmed  forth  more  and  more  as  if 
that  vast  space  would  be  filled  with  globes,  as 
if  that  blue  ground  must  be  shut  out  by  one 
radiant  light.  The  stars  shone  through  the 
air,  they  shone  in  the  water  with  the  blue 
tinge  of  diamonds.  The  sailor's  song  sounded 
from  Piraeus ;  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the  strand  ; 
people  came  with  lights  in  their  hands  out  of 
doors ;  sometimes  we  heard  the  splashing  of 
an  oar  in  the  water  as  a  boat  passed,  or  else  all 
was  still ;  even  the  seagulls  which  had  screamed 
around  us  had  gone  to  roost. 

What  a  holy  temple  with  monuments,  graves, 
and  great  reminiscences !  The  evening's  silence 
was  the  most  touching  mass  for  the  dead. 


TV. 

ARRIVAL    AT    ATHENS. 

IT  was  our  third  morning  at  Pireeus,  and 
our  hour  of  freedom  struck.  I  believe  there 
lay  above  a  dozen  Greek  boats  about  our 
vessel.  I  sprang  into  the  first  at  hand,  and  we 
rowed  briskly  towards  land,  where  there  were 
a  number  of  cabriolets,  old  chariots,  and  open 
carriages  ;  they  all  appeared  to  have  served  their 
time,  perhaps  in  Italy ;  and  now  in  their  old 
age  had  wandered  into  Greece  to  serve  anew. 

Only  a  few  years  since  a  morass  extended 
between  Piraeus  and  Athens  around  which 
camels  journeyed,  laden  with  goods ;  now 
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there  is  an  excellent  high  road,  and  a  very 
good  kahn  or  inn ;  we  travel  this  road,  which 
is  about  four  or  five  English  miles  in  length, 
for  a  mere  nothing.  All  oar  luggage  was 
crammed  into  an  old  carriage,  which  was  quite 
filled  with  portmanteaus  and  travelling  bags 
that  peeped  out  of  the  windows ;  the  travellers 
themselves  were  in  three  large  carriages. 
Behind  the  one  in  which  I  sat  there  was  a  fine 
smartly-dressed  Greek,  who  was  a  messenger 
from  the  "Hotel  de  Munich"  in  Athens.  He 
was  so  richly  clothed,  that  if  he  had  been  at  a 
masquerade  in  the  North,  he  might  well  have 
passed  for  an  Oriental  prince. 

We  rolled  exultingly  out  of  Piraeus.  Sailors, 
in  their  glazed  hats,  sat  outside  coffee-houses, 
which  really  appeared  to  me  like  large  rooms 
of  planks.  They  gave  us  an  u  hurrah  !"  empty- 
ing their  wine-glasses.  The  way  passed  over 
the  remains  of  the  antique  walls,  which  once 
consisted  of  a  species  of  yellow  travertine,  and 
which  still  form  the  basis  of  the  rocks  here. 
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We  went  at  a  gallop ;  there  was  a  terrible  dust 
— but  then  it  was  classic  dust. 

We  soon  reached  the  olive  grove — Mi- 
nerva's sacred  olive  grove  !  A  wooden  shop 
was  erected  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Citrons 
and  oranges  were  exhibited,  whose  temptation 
was  heightened  by  a  row  of  bottles  in  which 
were  wine  and  liquors.  Whilst  our  horses 
baited,  there  came  beggars  with  large  pewter 
cups  ;  we  gave  something  to  all,  for  they  were 
Greeks. 

We  pass  at  this  day,  as  in  the  best  days  of 
Athens,  from  Piraeus  through  the  large  olive 
grove.  Before  us  lay  the  Acropolis,  which  I 
had  so  often  seen  in  pictures  ;  but  now  it  was 
before  me  a  reality !  The  steep  Lycabetus, 
with  its  shining  white  hermitage,  stood  dis- 
tinctly forth,  and  I  saw  Athens  !  A  few  paces 
from  the  city,  close  by  the  road  to  the  right, 
stands  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  so  large  and 
perfect,  with  its  fine  marble  columns  which 
have  become  a  yellow-brown  by  time. 
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I  could  not  rightly  bring  myself  to  think 
that  I  was  in  Greece,  and  that  I  was  entering 
Minerva's  city.  Hermes  Street,  the  largest  in 
Athens,  is  also  the  first  which  is  entered  by 
the  traveller  coming  from  Piraeus  ;  but  it  com- 
mences with  a  row  of  houses  which  a  Euro- 
pean must  pronounce  most  miserable  and 
poor.  By  degrees,  however,  better  and  larger 
ones  with  two  stories,  as  in  the  town  on  Syra, 
present  themselves;  nevertheless,  there  was 
something,  within  me  at  least,  that  whispered  : 
"  here  is  the  capital  of  Greece  \" 

The  Acropolis  stood  like  a  gigantic  throne 
high  above  all  the  small  houses,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  through  which  we  drove 
stood  a  palm  tree,  higher  than  I  had  ever 
before  seen  one ;  a  small  barricade  of  rough 
planks  surrounded  the  stem,  othenvise  it 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
stand  up  in  the  old  vehicles  and  drive  past 
as  if  they  were  running  a  race.  Of  all  things 
around  us  this  palm  tree  drew  our  attention 
most.  I  afterwards  learned  that  when  the 
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street  was  paved,  the  palm  tree  was  to  have 
been  cut  down  because  it  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  but  our  countyman,  Professor 
Ross  from  Holstein,  begged  that  it  might 
be  spared ;  and  it  was  permitted  to  stand.  I 
therefore  christen  it  "  Ross's  palm" — and 
from  this  time  all  travellers  and  writers  of 
travels  will  be  pleased  to  call  it  by  its  proper 
name !  We  further  charge  all  Greeks,  to 
remember  that  their  land  forms  the  bridge 
from  Europe  to  the  East ;  and  accordingly 
that  they  ought  to  cherish  all  Oriental  orna- 
ments that  intimate  this  fact ;  and  this  palm 
tree  is  a  brilliant  ornament,  for  we  find  but 
two  or  three  remaining  in  Athens. 

We  stopped  at  the  "  Hotel  du  Munich;"  the 
landlord  is  a  Greek,  the  landlady  German — 
"  die  schone  Wienerinn,"  she  is  called.  They 
gave  me  the  best  room,  and  it  was  just  such 
a  one  as  we  find  in  every  little  German  town 
in  a  third  rate  inn.  I  had  now  a  home; — a 
home  in  Athens. 

I  will  endeavour  to  convey  the  first  impres- 
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sion  of  the  city,  and  relate  how  I  passed  the 
first  day  here. 

The  terrible  description  they  had  given  me 
in  Naples,  about  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
Athens  I  found  was  absurdly  extravagant,  for 
although  I  really  believe  that  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  everything  here  was  in  the  most 
wretched  state,  yet  we  must  remember  what 
one  year  alone  is  able  to  effect  for  a  land  like 
Greece,  which  is  in  a  state  of  development 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  land  in 
Europe.  It  is  as  if  we  should  compare  the 
perceptible  advance,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  of 
the  child,  with  the  less  striking  progress  in  the 
grown  man ;  seven  months  are  to  the  child 
what  seven  years  are  to  the  man.  Athens 
appeared  to  me  as  large  as  a  Danish  provincial 
town  ;  for  instance,  Elsinore, — and  looked  like 
a  town  that  had  been  built  up  in  the  greatest 
haste  for  a  market,  which  was  now  in  full 
activity.  What  are  called  bazaars  here,  are 
common  crooked  streets,  with  wooden  houses 
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on  both  sides ;  wooden  houses  such  as  we 
see  at  a  Danish  fair,  and  dressed  out  with 
scarfs,  variegated  stockings,  whole  suits  of 
clothes  and  morocco  shoes  ;  a  little  clumsy 
but  motley  to  look  upon  !  Here  is  meat  of 
all  kinds ;  here  is  fruit ;  here  hang  fez  or 
caps  ;  here  they  sell  old  and  new  books.  The 
cab-driver  buys  himself  one,  and  what  is  it  ? 
Homer's  Iliad,  printed  in  Athens  in  1839.  I 
read  the  title  myself. 

Athens  has  a  few  Greek,  or  rather  Turkish 
coffee-houses,  and  a  new  Italian  one,  so  large 
and  handsomely  furnished,  that  it  would  look 
well  in  Hamburg,  or  Berlin.  The  much-fre- 
quented Cafe  Greco  in  Rome,  is  but  a  sand-hole 
under  the  stairs,  compared  to  this.  I  saw  in 
this  hotel  young  Greeks  all  in  the  national 
dress,  but  so  tightly  laced,  that  they  must  have 
been  blue  and  green  about  the  ribs,  with  eye- 
glass, and  glace  gloves,  smoking  their  cigars, 
and  playing  billiards.  They  were  real  Greek 
dandies ;  they  only  required  to  change  their 
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costume,  to  be  loungers  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean city.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  stood 
Maltese  porters.  There  was  a  whole  row  of 
them  -in  the  sun,  like  the  street  porters  in 
Copenhagen. 

Athens  is  a  place  which  seems  to  grow  during 
the  few  days  the  stranger  stays  there.  The 
King's  new  palace  rises  between  the  city  and 
Hymettus ;  it  is  a  marble  building,  for  which 
every  stone  is  hewed  and  shaped  on  the  Pente- 
licon  hard  by;  the  entrance  hall  is  already 
covered  with  portraits  of  Greek  heroes  from 
the  period  of  the  war  for  freedom.  The  Univer- 
sity was  yet  building,  and  a  Dane  is  the  archi- 
tect.* A  few  churches  and  private  dwellings 
for  the  ministers  and  merchants  grow  hour  by 
hour ;  and  who  are  the  many  workmen  ? — they 
are  almost  all  Greeks,  as  I  was  told.  They  are 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  robbers,  who  have  seized 
the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  brick.  They 
have  looked  a  little  at  the  foreign  workmen, 

*  The  Danish  architect,  Christian  Hansen. 
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and  have  become  bricklayers,  smiths,  and  car- 
penters at  once.  The  Greeks  are  truly  an  in- 
telligent, clever  people ! 

The  first  impression  Athens  made  on  me  far 
surpassed  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  representations  they  had  awakened  in  me 
at  Naples.  I  said  so ;  and  Ross  told  me  about 
a  Greek  who  had  been  in  Athens  a  few  days 
before — a  Greek  from  Chios,  Homer's  native 
isle,  who,  according  to  his  station  in  life  and 
associates,  might  be  called  well-bred ;  but  he 
had  never  before  seen  a  large  town,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  quite  astonished  at  the  great- 
ness and  the  luxury  he  found  in  the  capital  of 
Greece.  Every  moment  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  what  he  saw  :  and,  when  one 
who  had  seen  him  there  for  a  fortnight,  said 
that  now,  certainly,  he  must  know  every  part 
of  Athens  by  heart,  he  exclaimed  : — "  By  heart ! 
one  can  never  know  such  a  town !  Here  is 
always  something  to  see  and  hear.  What  a 
number  of  places  of  amusement !  How  many 
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comforts  and  conveniences.  Here  are  car- 
riages to  drive  in.  Here  is  delightful  music 
every  day  before  the  King's  palace.  Here  are 
coffee-houses  with  newspapers,  theatres  where 
they  perform  plays  and  operas.  It  is  a  won- 
derful city !" 

The  modern  greatness  and  luxury  of  Athens 
overwhelmed  him.  I  found  it  very  tolerable 
here,  compared  to  what  I  had  anticipated. 
Thus  we  judge  differently,  according  as  our 
habits  and  customs  have  been  different. 

I  had  imagined  that  I  should  find  myself  so 
strange  in  Greece — so  far  away  from  home  ; — 
and  here,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  quite  at  home ; 
Danes  and  Germans  were  so  friendly  towards 
me.  I  was  invited,  the  first  day,  to  a  perfectly 
Danish  house,  to  the  Queen's  private  chaplain's, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Liith,  from  Holstein,  who  is 
married  to  a  Danish  lady  from  Fredensborg, 
and  whose  younger  sister  was  with  her.  Our 
countrymen  assembled  here.  I  met  our  Danish 
Consul  Travers,  a  Dutchman,  who*  spoke 

VOL.   II.  H 
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very  good  Danish.  The  champagne  corks  flew ! 
My  first  night  in  Athens  ended  with  a  visit 
to  the  theatre. 

The  theatre  is  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.  It  has  four  tiers  of  boxes,  pret- 
tily decorated ;  but  the  prettiest  sight  was  the 
audience  in  the  boxes  and  pit  in  their  Greek 
costume.  There  were  several  handsome  Greek 
women ;  but  I  was  told  that  they  were  all 
from  the  islands,  for  there  are  not  many  in 
Athens  itself.  An  Italian  company  performed ; 
the  Prima  Donna  had  just  before  been  condemned 
by  the  audience.  I  heard  another  Prima  Donna, 
who  was  a  very  poor  singer.  The  performance 
itself  was  quite  a  medley.  We  heard  the  over- 
ture to  "  Norma/'  and  "  The  Bronze  Horse ;" 
one  act  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  one 
act  of  "La  Gazza  Ladra."  There  was  a  ballet 
to  conclude  with. 

From  the  pit  we  retired  into  a  sort  of  green- 
room, where  we  got  refreshments ;  but  there 
was  ndt  the  least  decoration  in  this  apartment. 
We  saw  above,  and  on  all  sides,  only  the  roughly 
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joined  planks.  The  long  counter  was,  also,  of 

• 
planed  boards,  at  which  some  few  Greeks  served 

coffee,  punch,  and  orgeat. 

The  theatre,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  little  way 
out  of  the  city.  It  had,  therefore,  a  strange 
effect,  to  issue  out  of  this  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  from  a  performance  of 
"  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  «  La  Gazza 
Ladra,"  and  then  find  one's  self  under  an 
Oriental  firmament,  where  the  stars  shone  so 
brightly  that  we  could  just  see  the  extent  of 
die  vast  plain  encircled  by  high  mountains. 
It  was  still  and  lonely  here.  One  could  imagine 
one's  self  transported  by  a  powerful  magician 
to  the  barren  desert.  The  magnificent  decora- 
tions of  nature  mocked  the  painted  scenery ; 
the  solitude  revealed  a  drama  that  showed 
how  frivolous  was  everything  within  the  place 
from  whence  we  had  come.  In  the  humiliating 
contrast  I  felt  the  classic  greatness  of  Greece. 

A  single  marble  column  stood  on  our  way 
amid  gravel  and  heath-plants :  no  one  knew 

H  2 
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what  temple  it  had  adorned.  The  people  say 
that  it  is  the  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
when  his  executioners  scourged  him  ;  and  they 
believe  that  the  Turks  have  thrown  it  into  the 
sea,  but  that  it  returns  here  every  night.  The 
white  pillar  stood  in  the  solitude,  and  pointed 
in  the  starlight  night  towards  heaven. 


V. 


THE   ACROPOLIS. 

i 

THIS  isolated  rock,  with  fine  marble  ruins,  is 
the  heart  of  ancient  Athens ;  its  reminiscences 
extend  to  a  fabulous  age.  When  Aaron's 
almond  rod  flourished,  the  laurel  tree  of  Athens 
shot  forth  young  twigs,  and  Neptune's  salt- 
spring  welled  forth  from  the  rock.* 

*  Fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Cecrops  brought  a  colony  from  Sais  to  Greece,  and 
erected  the  castle  of  Cecropia  on  the  rock.  The 
graves  of  Cecrops  and  Erecteus  have  been  discovered. 
At  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  present  Parthenon  was  erected 
by  Phidias,  and  the  architects  Iktinos  and  Kallicratides. 
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At  the  end  of  the  broad  street,  ^Eolus,  there 
is  an  extensive  place,  necessarily  uneven,  from 
its  torn  down  clay-huts  and  ruined  walls.  The 
Tower  of  the  Winds  rises,  half  dug  out  of  the 
earth  and  grass,  where  the  dervishes  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Turks.  Two  tall  cypresses 
point  mournfully  towards  heaven.  A  Turkish 
bathing-house,  with  many  cupolas,  a  solitary 
palm,  and  a  splashing  fountain,  are  the  most 
picturesque  objects  around. 

I  wandered  over  the  place.  By  the  fountain 
stood  a  pretty  Greek  girl,  with  her  pitcher  on 
her  shoulder.  It  was  a  little  picture,  but  a 
much  greater  one  lay  before  me.  A  green  hill, 
behind  which  was  a  chalk  cliff,  rose  above  the 
irregularly  built  houses,  where  a  flock  of  sheep 
grazed  in  company  with  five  or  six  young 
camels.  The  latter  stretched  out  their  long  necks, 
and  proudly  extended  their  nostrils  as  they 
threw  up  their  heads.  The  ruins  of  a  devastated 
fortification  extended  over  this  plain.  The 
path  wound  along  by  it  over  stones  and  gravel, 
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past  deep,  unenclosed  wells,  the  one  close  by  the 
other.  I  followed  this  path,  and  the  houses 
and  city  soon  lay  behind  me. 

Every  spot  here  is  historical ;  at  every  step 
we  tread  on  holy  ground.  That  mighty  rock 
to  the  left,  which  seems  to  have  been  torn  from 
the  Acropolis  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  is 
the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to 
the  Athenians.  A  solitary  shepherd  now  sat 
there  with  his  two  dogs,  and  looked  over  the 
extensive  plain  where  the  olive  groves  grow. 
But  I  only  regarded  this  picture  slightly, 
and  let  my  eye  glide  over  the  foundation  of  the 
rock  with  itshewn  steps, — the  place  where  Solon 
and  Plato  have  spoken.  The  Acropolis  was 
the  chief  aim  of  my  walk ; — the  Acropolis  had 
all  my  thoughts  ; — the  extended  sea  and  the 
picturesque  mountains  of  Morea  alone  arrested 
my  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

I  entered  the  walls  of  the  fortification  erected 
in  the  Turks'  time,  through  an  open  gate, 
whose  old  iron-covered  door  hung  on  one 
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hinge;  some  tomb-stones  of  marble  with  in- 
scriptions on  them,  serve  as  a  cornice  to  the 
gate.  Just  beneath,  there  still  lies  the  so- 
called  Herod's  theatre,  with  its  lofty  arches  of 
large,  square  hewn  stones  forming  a  semi- 
circle. 

I  had  now  to  pass  through  a  little  court- 
yard, formed  of  the  ruined  fortifications  ;  a 
string  hung  on  the  miserable  gate ;  the 
wooden  latch  sprang  up,  and  I  stood  in  a  some- 
what larger  yard,  where  they  had  erected  a 
little  guard-house  of  the  broken  marble  pillars, 
despoiled  bas-reliefs,  and  broken  bricks.  Greek 
soldiers  half-dressed,  some  with  the  coarse 
military  frock  thrown  loosely  over  their  shoul- 
ders, lay  in  different  groups  smoking  their 
paper  cigars ; — one  played  the  mandolin  and 
sang  a  Greek  song. 

A  few  paces  further,  and  the  road  passes 
between  heaped  up  marble  blocks  and  over- 
thrown columns;  the  unwinged  Goddess  of 
Victory's  temple,  the  mighty  Propylea,  and  a 
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ruinous  gothic  tower,  from  the  middle  ages, 
stand  before  us. 

This  ascent  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  only 
one  leading  to  the  Acropolis ;  from  all  other 
sides  the  rocks  rise  steep,  and  strong  walls  on 
the  top  make  it  still  more  inaccessible. 

Under  the  Turkish  dominion,  the  colonnades 
of  Propylea  were  walled  up,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  battery.  The  fluted  marble  columns  now 
stand  detached,  and  broken  marble  figures, 
dug  out  of  the  gravel,  are  placed  up  in  rows  on 
the  snow-white  floor.  The  wind  blew  strong 
up  here ;  it  whistled  through  the  large  pillars, 
which  cast  deep  shadows  in  the  sunshine. 

I  passed  through  the  Propylea,  and  then 
stood  on  a  place  so  disordered,  so  devastated, 
that  I  have  never  before  seen  the  like.  It  was 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  gigantic 
columns  and  cornices  together;  here  was  no 
longer  a  road  or  path.  I  made  my  way  over 
the  ruins  of  clay  cabins,  from  the  time  of  the 
Turks,  where  grass  and  acanthus  shot  richly 

H3 
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forth.  Here  and  there  were  seen  demolished 
cisterns,  and  wooden  sheds  in  which  they  had 
piled  up  vases,  bas-reliefs,  and  plaster  casts ; 
here  lay  human  bones,  and  rusty,  broken 
bomb-shells  from  the  Venetians'  time.  Some 
few  horses  were  grazing;  and,  as  if  in  a 
gravel-pit,  to  the  left,  stood.  Erectheus'  Tern* 
pie  with  its  Caryatides.  A  ruinous  stone 
column  fills  the  place  of  the  Caryatide,  which 
Elgin  stole  for  the  British  Museum.  The 
skeleton  of  an  ass  lay  before  the  excavated 
marble  steps.  A  little  to  the  right  stands  the 
Parthenon,  the  most  magnificent  ruin  on  the 
Acropolis,  which  still  astonishes  by  its  great- 
ness and  majesty.  It  is  the  temple  of  temples  ; 
but  every  column  is  barbarously  shivered,  every 
bas-relief  in  the  frontispiece  and  frieze  is  dis- 
figured; and  yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  it  is 
still  standing.  During  the  siege  by  the  Venetians, 
a  great  part  of  it  was  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  springing  of  the  powder-magazine.  In  the 
battle  for  liberty,  the  Parthenon  was  the  target 
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for  the  bombs  and  balls;  and  yet  these  re- 
mains have  still  a  greatness  which  one  can 
only  conceive  by  standing  between  the  splendid 
columns  that  support  gigantic  blocks  of  marble 
as  if  they  were  but  light  beams.  A  ruinous 
mosque  stands  athwart  the  interior  of  the 
temple;  it  now  serves  as  a  shed  for  the 
marble  figures  of  gods  and  emperors  !  On 
the  side  which  looks  towards  the  sea,  time  has 
given  the  pillars  a  reddish-yellow  tinge;  but 
most  of  the  others  are  as  white  as  if  they  had 
been  hewn  out  of  the  marble  quarry  of  Paros 
a  year  ago. 

When  I  entered,  the  whole  temple  lay  in 
the  broadest  sunlight ;  and  as  a  back- ground 
there  rose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the 
mountain  Hymettus,  over  whose  yellow-grey 
stone  mass  without  a  trace  of  vegetation,  a 
dark  cloud  cast  its  heavy  shadow.  Eternal 
God !  would  that  all  mankind  could  see  this 
greatness  and  glory !  Our  thoughts  become 
magnified  in  the  midst  of  greatness !  Every 
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little  feeling  was  dead  in  iny  breast;  I  was 
filled  with  joy,  peace,  and  happiness ;  and  I 
bent  my  knee  in  this  immense  solitude. 

A  few  paces  from  me,  between  the  shivered 
marble  blocks,  where  the  wild  thistle  shot 
forth,  lay  many  human  bones ;  they  had  cast 
a  scull  on  one  white  marble  block ; — it  made  a 
strangely  powerful  impression  on  me  !  The 
tears  streamed  from  my  eyes. 

The  storm  roared  between  the  columns ; 
dark  birds  of  prey  flew  over  the  valley  of 
Hymettus.  Directly  under  the  rock  lay 
Athens  extended,  looking  almost  a  city  indeed, 
with  its  white  houses  and  red  roofs.  Snow 
had  fallen  on  the  mountains  of  Pentelicon  and 
Parnassus.  What  a  view  around  ;  yet  it  was 
most  beautiful  towards  the  sea ;  which  shone 
so  vast  and  extended,  so  deeply  blue,  as  it  bore 
the  white  sails  along.  The  air  was  so  trans- 
parent, that  I  thought  I  could  see  over  the 
whole  Peloponessus.  I  saw  the  distant  moun- 
tain tops  around  Sparta ;  and  towards  the  hill 
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where  Corinth  stands,  the  road  appeared  so 
short,  and  yet  it  is  several  days'  journey  by 
land.  I  saw  the  white  walls  of  the  fortification 
at  Aero-Corinth  with  the  naked  eye,  even  the 
angles  they  made,  and  the  strong  shadows  they 
cast. 

When  I  descended  I  met  my  travelling  com- 
panion, the  Persian,  from  Herat;  he  nodded 
familiarly,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  pointed  over 
the  sea.  This  was  our  leave-taking. 

During  my  stay  in  Athens,  I  visited  daily 
the  Acropolis,  whether  it  were  sunshine  or 
rain !  I  celebrated  my  birthday  by  a  visit 
here ;  here  I  read  my  letters  from  home.  The 
Acropolis  was  the  last  place  I  visited  at  Athens 
when  I  was  about  to  leave ;  my  thoughts 
dwell  longest  on  the  Acropolis  when  they  visit 
Greece.  It  was  as  if  nature  and  art  reposed 
on  my  breast  in  this  place ;  here  1  felt  no 
want,  except  that  all  my  dear  friends  could  not 
participate  with  me  in  this  spectacle. 

A  sunset,  seen  from  this  place,  is  one  of  the 
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most  elevated  sights  I  know.  I  have  seen  such 
a  one.  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon ; 
everything  was  void  and  dead  towards  Hy- 
mettus ;  black  birds  flew  over  the  valley  where 
a  single  white  column  stands.  An  ass  brayed 
down  there,  and  it  sounded  like  the  screams  of 
a  jackal ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the  Bay  of 
Salamis,  and  the  mountains  shone  with  the 
most  powerful  colours.  ^Egina  was  as  blue 
as  the  freshest  violets.  The  same  colours,  the 
same  forms  of  the  mountains  were  seen  by 
Plato,  Socrates  and  the  great  men  of  that 
world  from  the  same  spot  as  that  from  which  I 
myself  saw  them.  It  was  the  same  earth  they 
had  trodden.  I  felt,  for  a  moment,  that  I  was 
living  in  those  times.  The  sun  went  down, 
and  the  glittering  stars  streamed  forth  over 
the  dilapidated  temples  !  I  felt  that  God's 
work  is  eternal,  man's  perishable ;  but  I  drank 
life's  poetry  from  both,  which  (if  God  allows 
it  to  flourish  and  expand)  shall  refresh  the 
heart  of  man. 


VI. 

A    RAINY    DAY    IN    ATHENS. 

THICK,  heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  mountain 
of  Hymettus  ;  the  weather  was  grey  and  cold  ; 
the  unpaved  street  was  covered  with  a  yellow 
mud,  caused  by  the  rain  during  the  night ;  the 
thin  walls  in  the  houses  ran  down  with 
water. 

The  most  important  postman  in  the  country, 
a  Greek,  who  travels  with  money  and  letters 
overland  to  Patros,  went  by  in  his  heavy,  wet, 
swollen  cloak.  He  drew  the  burdened  horse 
along;  loaded  pistols  hung  over  its  neck;  it 
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dragged  its  legs  after  it.  The  postman  stopped 
at  the  apothecary's,  and  they  rubbed  the  poor 
animal's  lame  legs  with  salve. 

The  rain  fell  in  large  drops,  and  soon  after 
came  down  in  a  heavy  shower.  Three  different 
flocks  of  sheep  stood  in  the  narrow  space 
before  the  church.  They  huddled  closer  and 
closer  together.  The  shepherds  leaned  on 
their  long  staves  in  the  midst  of  the  rain, 
closely  wrapped  up  in  thick  brown  mantles, 
with  their  clumsy  hats  pulled  down  over  their 
heads ;  they  looked  more  like  Greenlanders  than 
we  imagine  Greeks  to  be.  They  stood  bare- 
legged in  the  yellow  mud.  The  rain  poured 
down  throughout  the  day,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til evening  that  it  began  to  abate;  the  wind 
tore  the  clouds  asunder,  and  drove  them  away 
like  mists. 

I  ventured  out.  I  saw  a  few  black  families, 
who  had  been  slaves  under  the  Turks,  creep  out 
of  their  low,  clay  houses.  The  woman's  whole 
dress  consisted  of  a  sort  of  loose  gown  and  a 
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dirty  petticoat.  She  lay  and  baled  water  out 
over  the  threshold,  whilst  the  little  black 
children — one  had  only  a  red  woollen  shirt  on 
— danced  in  the  mud. 

The  whole  extent,  from  this,  the  last  house 
in  the  street,  and  out  to  the  Pentelicon  and  the 
mountains  of  Parnassus,  appeared  wild,  and 
without  road  or  path.  A  man  in  a  sheepskin 
jacket,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  rode  over  the 
heath  ;  the  wife  and  a  grown  daughter  ran 
behind;  the  woman  had  a  little  child  in  a  bag 
on  her  back  ;  under  one  arm  she  had  an  iron 
pot,  and  under  the  other  an  empty  pig-skin, 
in  which  there  had  been  wine.  The  daughter 
carried  a  large  bundle.  They  talked  aloud  and 
joyously.  The  man  turned  gravely  round  and 
nodded,  then  rode  on  quicker,  and  the  wife  and 
daughter  held  on  by  the  horse's  tail,  that  they 
might  keep  up  with  him.  Everything  there 
was  as  it  should  be  :  all  found  themselves  in 
their  right  place,  according  to  their  habits. 

What  a  picture  !     Those   naked  mountains 
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where  the  cloud  lies  thick  and  heavy,  as  if  it 
would  stream  down  in  torrents  on  the  valley, 
and  the  valley  itself  without  cabins,  without 
the  shepherd's  torch,  only  with  its  pale  grey 
thyme,  and  this  wandering  family  !  Is  this 
Greece  ?  Why  do  the  misdeeds  of  the  parents 
rest  on  the  children  through  a  hundred  gene- 
rations ? 

Along  the  broad  beaten  road  where,  ages 
since,  young  spirited  Athenians  exultingly 
betook  themselves  to  Plato's  academy,  the 
poor,  half-tired  peasant  now  rides  in  the  tall 
heath-plant ;  the  ass  knows  the  way  it  has  to 
go.  The  place  which  Plato  has  made  sacred, 
the  place  from  which  the  mind's  light  streamed 
over  the  rest  of  Europe,  now  discloses  but  a 
large  clump  of  stunted  olive  trees.  The  sand- 
hill close  by  is  Colonos,  to  which  the  immortal 
name  of  CEdipus  is  joined  for  ever. 

I  took  my  way  thither  over  the  wet  heath. 
A  gutter,  which  is  only  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  some  places,  and  then  has  a  sort 
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of  stone  covering,  is  now  the  aqueduct  from 
the  mountains  to  Athens.  One  only  observes 
it  where  it  is  half  devastated,  as  the  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  in  order  to  procure  water  for 
their  cattle,  have  taken  away  several  of  the 
covering  stones,  and  thrown  them  aside.  The 
loosened  earth  falls  down  into  the  water  after 
the  shower,  and  pollutes  it. 

I  stood  on  Colonos.  A  walled  grave,  in  the 
form  of  a  large  coffin,  is  found  up  here.  They 
buried  here,  a  short  time  ago,  a  man  to  whom 
science  owes  so  much — viz.,  the  German  K.  O. 
Miiller.  His  ashes  rest  in  that  land  where  he 
felt  himself  happiest; — the  soil  he  loved  re- 
ceived his  dust.  Young,  and  contented,  in  the 
midst  of  his  congenial  labours,  whilst  no  expec- 
tations of  him  were  disappointed,  he  found 
death  !  What  could  be  happier  ? 

I  leaned  against  the  wet  tomb,  and  wished  for 
what  I  have  always  wished — a  short  and 
brilliant  life ! — And  the  wind  blew  sharp  and 
cold  from  the  mountains ;  watery  clouds  drove 
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past  me ;  but  even  amid  this  northern  aspect, 
nothing  led  my  thoughts  towards  the  North. 
A  greatness  lay  in  the  whole  landscape  which 
not  even  Switzerland  possesses;  there  the 
mountains  oppress  ;  here  the  valleys  are  as  large 
as  the  mountains.  Greece  in  her  sorrow  is  too 
majestic  for  us  to  weep  over;  we  are  elevated 
by  it. 


VII. 

THE    RHAPSODISTS. 

THE  Greeks  have  a  species  of  itinerant 
musicians — rhapsodists — mostly  old  blind  men, 
each  a  true  Homer  in  his  exterior;  yet  there 
are  also  young  lads  who,  from  inclination, 
possessing  musical  talents,  have  chosen  this 
way  of  life.  They  know  an  incredible  number 
of  songs,  which  they  sing  by  the  watch-fires  on 
the  mountains  or  by  the  hearth  of  the  rich 
Greek,  and  even  execute  whole  pieces  of  music 
on  the  mandolin.  I  have  heard  their  songs 
and  melodies  to  the  national  dances. 
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I  had  determined  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Delphi  at  the  close  of  March,  and  to  pass  the 
second  of  April,  my  birthday,  on  Parnassus,— 
the  real  Parnassus  ; — but  the  gods  willed  it 
otherwise.  The  valleys  near  Delphi  were 
covered  with  snow,  the  rivers  had  overflowed 
their  banks,  and  it  was  raw  and  cold.  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  in  Athens ;  but  yet  the  muses 
favoured  me. — I  had  both  song  and  music  that 
day,  and  both  the  most  peculiar  I  had  heard 
in  Greece. 

When  I  returned  from  the  Acropolis,  where 
I  had  passed  the  morning  alone,  I  found  a  letter 
on  my  table  with  an  invitation  from  Ross, 
stating  that,  as  I  could  not  pass  that  day  on 
Parnassus,  Parnassus  had  come  to  pass  the  day 
with  me  !  More  than  this,  what  mortal  or  im- 
mortal poet  could  expect  or  demand  ?  There 
were  just  then  in  Athens  two  itinerant  rhapso- 
dists,  young  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  and  they 
were  to  sing  for  me  the  best  national  songs ; 
but  we  must  hear  them  in  the  room,  for  the 
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rain  and  storm  continued  without.  The  clouds 
had  stretched  their  wet  strings  down  to  the 
earth,  and  the  storm  seized  the  strings.  A 
mightier  harp  than  this  the  gods  could  not 
attune ;  and  I  was  egotistical  enough  to  attri- 
bute the  whole  to  my  birthday,  which  was 
celebrated  by  Glaucopis  Athene.  I  went  to 
Ross.  The  rhapsodists  took  their  places  ;  they 
laid  the  left  leg  upon  the  right,  and  in  this  po- 
sition they  sat  throughout :  the  one  had  his 
Venetian  mandolin  on  his  lap,  the  other  played 
the  violin,  an  instrument  which  has  only  come 
into  use  of  late  among  these  itinerant  singers. 
They  were  both  dressed  in  a  blue  Greek  dress, 
and  had  a  red  fez  on  their  heads.  They  had 
both  of  them  fine,  animated  faces,  dark  eyes,  and 
beautifully  pencilled  eyebrows. 

I  believe  the  circumstance  was  accidental, 
but  it  was  very  peculiar.  The  order  in  which 
the  songs  were  sung  formed  an  entire  modern 
Greek  history. 

They  began  with  a  Greek  song  of  complaint, 
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composed  by  the  people  when  they  were  still 
under  the  Turkish  yoke.  They  sang  about 
their  herds  and  their  daughters,  that  had  been 
taken  away.  It  did  not  sound  as  when  two 
sing  one  and  the  same  song.  No,  their  voices 
crossed  each  other  singularly;  each  one  had 
his  loss,  his  grief,  but  yet  it  was  the  same 
story,  the  same  suffering  which  was  expressed. 
It  was  executed  half  gently,  half  complainingly, 
as  if  fear  tied  their  tongues;  but  at  times  the  grief 
swelled  to  a  wild  scream ;  it  was  as  if  a  whole 
people  wept  ;  it  had  something  tremulous  and 
heart-rending  in  it,  like  the  song  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 

Now  followed  a  song  by  Rhiga,  the  Beranger 
of  Greece ;  and  they  sang  with  much  spirit  the 
strophe 

"  Sparta,  Sparta  cans't  thou  sleep  : 
Awake  thee  from  thy  deep  death-sleep !" 

Next  they  gave  us  a  war-song  which,  in  its 
melody,  had  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Mar- 
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seillaise,  and  yet  this,  as  I  was  told,  was  original 
Greek.  It  alluded  to  the  combat  of  the 
Greeks  for  freedom.  The  Rhapsodists  then 
sang  the  song  which  the  people  had  sung  on 
King  Otto's  entrance  into  Nauplia.  I  felt 
myself  deeply  moved  ;  a  people's  history  written 
in  musical  notes,  goes  deeper  into  the  heart 
than  that  which  is  written  with  letters. 

The  younger  Rhapsodist  suddenly  seized  the 
chords  and  played  a  pot-pourri  from  Fra  Diavo- 
lo,  Robert  le  Diable,  and  several  French  operas 
on  the  violin.  It  was  horrible  !  It  appeared 
to  me  like  a  vision  which  intimated  how  all 
these  national  tunes  would  cease,  and  how 
strange  songs  would  force  their  way  in  amongst 
the  people.  Even  now,  the  Greeks  more  willingly 
listen  to  the  melodies  of  Auber  than  to  their 
own  national  songs. 

They  sang  a  Turkish  song  to  conclude  with. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  more  horrible.  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  parody,  but  Ross 
assured  me  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  I 
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was  afterwards  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  both  in  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
One  voice  began  quite  softly,  uttering  words 
incomprehensible  even  to  those  who  know  the 
Turkish  language.  The  voice  sounded  as  if  the 
singer  mumbled  something  in  a  dream.  I 
fancied  I  heard  an  intoxicated  opium-eater 
groaning  in  a  troubled  sleep;  the  whole  ac- 
companiment consisted  of  a  thrumming  on  one 
and  the  same  string,  and  always  the  same  note. 
There  was  something  so  terribly  despairing  in 
this  song ;  and  the  burthen  sounded  as  if  the 
singer  had  awoke  and  screamed — as  if  he  were 
about  to  be  murdered. 

When  the  Rhapsodists  left  us,  they  each 
seized  our  hands,  kissed  them,  and  then  laid 
them  on  their  foreheads  according  to  Greek 
custom.  I  was  quite  filled  with  what  I  had 
heard. 

In  the  forenoon  Greek  songs ;  in  the  evening, 
a  national  dance;  it  was  a  real  festal  day. 
The  Queen's  chaplain,  Liith,  procured  me  this 
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latter  diversion.  The  dance  was  quite  one  of 
the  popular  kind.  His  two  Greek  man-servants, 
an  old  coffee-house  keeper,  and  two  young 
workmen  from  the  city  performed  the  dances. 
The  Rhapsodists  made  the  violin  and  mando- 
lin resound ;  and  now  and  then  one  of  them 
sang  a  short  sentence,  conveying  a  sentiment 
or  a  challenge  to  mirth,  such  as  :  "  Enjoy  your- 
selves !"  Life  is  short!'*  "Love  is  sorrow!" 
"  Love  is  delight  \"  "  Dance,  ye  youths  !" 

The  whole  row  moved  with  grace  over  the 
floor.  The  one  who  was  at  the  head  stepped 
forward  as  a  sort  of  dancing-chorus-leader  ;  the 
others  regarded  his  steps  and  positions,  which 
they  imitated.  The  nurse-maid  in  the  house, 
a  Greek  girl  from  Zea,  who  was  very  pretty, 
had  put  on  her  best  dress  ;  the  turban,  in 
particular,  suited  well  with  her  dark  hair  and 
beautiful  forehead.  She  now  began  a  dance, 
peculiar  to  her  country,  with  two  of  the  men. 
Nothing  more  charming  could  be  wished  for, 
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and  yet  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  all  of  the 
common  class  of  the  people.  She  did  not 
hold  the  men  by  the  hands,  but  by  their  belts ; 
they  touched  the  upper  part  of  her  arm ;  and 
at  first  they  moved  slowly  forwards,  then  back 
again ;  all  her  motions  intimated  peace  ;  those 
of  the  men,  on  the  contrary,  signified  life  and 
passion ;  she  appeared  to  wind  herself  from 
them — they  held  her  fast.  Their  looks  and 
mien  expressed  strong  feelings,  but  only  one 
was  the  favoured. 

After  they  had  sung  and  danced  for  us,  some 
of  our  party  danced  a  Tyrolese  dance  for  them, 
which  seemed  to  entertain  them,  for  they  imi- 
tated the  positions  of  the  dancers  during  the 
dance.  One  of  the  Rhapsodists  who,  as  they 
said,  had  some  poetic  talents,  begged  the  favour 
to  hear  a  song  from  the  North,  "an  hyperbo- 
rean song,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 

I  then  sang  him  the  song  about  the  Danish 
peasant,  who  begged  that  he  might  bear  the 
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body  of  King  Frederick  to  its  last  resting  place.* 
And  he  heard  how  the  people  sang  from  the 
city  walls  a  deep  and  sorrowful  farewell,  as  the 
hearse  was  driven  along  the  snow-coloured 
road  by  torch-light ;  how  a  small  candle  was 
placed  in  the  window  of  the  poorest  cabin  by 
the  way  side,  where  stood  old  men  and  women 
with  their  grand-children;  how  they  saw  the 
torches  burning,  and  folded  their  hands,  and 
said :  u  Now  comes  the  King's  corpse  !"  And 
as  I  sang  the  song,  I  saw  tears  in  the  young 
girl's  eyes.  The  younger  of  the  Rhapsodists 
begged  that  he  might  hear  the  words  of  the 
song  once  more. 

"  He  was  a  good  King,"  said  he ;  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  look  of  entreaty  to  repeat  the 
melody  ;  and  I  sang  it. 

When  I  left  the  house  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  two  Rhapsodists  accompanied 

*  A  funeral  dirge  over  Frederick  the  Sixth,  with  music 
by  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann. 
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me.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  light  and  trans- 
parent watery  clouds  were  driving  across  the 
sky,  through  which,  nevertheless,  we  could  see 
the  glistening  stars.  On  one  side  lay  the  large 
silent  plain  stretching  towards  the  high  moun- 
tains. 

It  was  as  still  as  a  night  in  Roeskilde  cathe- 
dral, where  King  Frederick  rests. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  Rhapsodists  seized  his 
violin,  and  played  some  parts  of  the  melody  to 
"  The  Danish  peasant  and  King  Frederick  \" 
Perhaps  he  will  compose  a  song  himself  after 
what  he  has  heard,  and  sing  it  among  the  Greek 
mountains,  and  under  the  shady  plantains  of 
Asia — a  song  about  the  King  in  the  North, 
who  was  borne  to  his  tomb  by  the  sorrowing 
peasants. 


VIII. 

DAPHNE. 

THERE  are  several  large  corn-fields  around 
Athens,  but  without  fences  of  any  kind  to 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  pedes- 
trians or  equestrians,  each  of  whom  takes  his 
way  on  foot  or  on  horseback  wherever  he 
chooses,  across  the  corn.  When  I  proposed 
to  go  the  circuitous  way,  they  told  me  that 
the  owners  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  had  given  myself  such  trouble.  Of  high 
roads  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  good 
one,  namely  that  between  Athens  and  Piraeus. 
The  others,  that  to  Thebeus  and  one  over 
Eleusis  to  Corinth  are  yet  unfinished ;  but 
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even  for  short  distances,  on  which  we  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  be  able  to  drive,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  forward,  for  the  horses  here  will  not 
draw;  they  become  refractory,  turn  about,  or 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground. 

I  have  several  times  heard  the  drivers  say : 
"They  won't  go  !  they  don't  know  these  roads  ! 
But  if  you  will  drive  to  Piraeus  you  shall  see 
they  are  horses  that  can  run  !" — One  is  every 
moment  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  ;  the 
coachman  leads  the  horses,  and  we  get  on  at  a 
foot-pace. 

After  the  road  to  Piraeus,  that  to  Eleusis  is 
certainly  the  best.  Directly  outside  of  Athens 
where  the  olive  grove  begins,  we  pass  the  far- 
famed  river  Ephesus,  now  only  consisting  of 
three  small  streams  which  many  probably  may 
pass  by  without  remarking.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  olive  grove  the  country  assumes  a 
wild  and  desert-like  appearance ;  the  road  here 
runs  close  by  antique  traces  of  wheels  in  the 
rocks  ;  it  is  broad  and  even  down  towards  the 
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bay,  and  continues  direct  to  Eleusis,  which 
now  only  consists  of  about  forty  clay  cabins 
and  some  ruins  of  ancient  temples.  I  saw 
about  a  dozen  fishing  boats  in  the  harbour. 

Directly  between  Athens  and  Eleusis  stands 
in  wild  solitude  the  cloister  of  Daphne,*  des- 
troyed during  the  revolution.  It  is  built  in 
the  Moorish  style,  and  is  now  made  use  of  by 
the  gensdarmes  who  are  here  to  ensure  safety 
to  the  traveller. 

Daphne  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  most  picturesque  points  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis.  I  visited  it  in  company 
with  Ross,  and  Philippos  Joan,f  professor  at 
the  University  of  Greece. 

They  pointed  out  to  me  ^Egina's  high,  dark- 
blue  mountains  :  heavy  clouds  passed  over  the 
sky  ;  the  bay  of  Salamis  lay  cold  and  still.  In 
the  light  in  which  we  saw  it,  it  had  quite  the 

*  The  Greek  word  Daphne  signifies  a  laurel  tree, 
f  Professor  Philippos  Joan  speaks  German  extremely 
well. 
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appearance  of  a  northern  lake  ;  the  rock  bys 
the  way-side,  overgrown  with  thyme  and  cy- 
press bushes,  disclosed  a  number  of  hewn 
recesses  or  niches  in  which  votive  tablets  have 
been  placed  ;  these  holes,  and  some  few  por- 
phyry and  marble  blocks  here  and  there,  are 
the  only  vestiges  to  remind  one  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  once  stood  here. 

The  air  was  cold,  and  the  clouds  cast  strong 
shadows  on  the  naked  mountains  :  close  by  us 
lay  the  far-extended  ruins  of  the  cloister,  partly 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  in  the  fissures  of 
which  grew  bushes  and  creeping  plants.* 
Two  wooden  sheds  were  erected  outside  ;  the 
one  formed  a  sort  of  coffee-house,  the  other  a 
species  of  bazaar  for  the  few  travellers  or  pea- 
sants who  live  miles  away.  These  wooden  sheds, 
close  to  the  ruins,  gave  the  landscape,  as  it 

*  The  church  is  six  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  and 
is  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  which  a 
large  marble  column  is  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the 
church.  There  were  three  of  them  not  very  many  years 
since  ;  but  the  English  took  two  away. 
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were,  the  last  pencil  touch  of  Greek  melan- 
choly. 

We  entered  the  cloister  garden,  which  was 
overgrown  with  nettles  a  yard  high,  and  be- 
neath these  were  wells  without  any  fence  ;  we 
had  to  look  narrowly  after  them,  and  go  step 
by  step  not  to  fall  into  them,  for  they  were 
concealed  by  the  nettles.  In  this  manner  we 
came  to  the  opposite  side,  where  the  wall 
seemed  most  convenient  to  ascend,  and  we 
soon  stood  on  the  half  fallen -in  roof  of  the 
church,  where  the  vegetation  was  as  rich  as  the 
building  itself  was  dilapidated.  One  of  the 
steps  up  here  was  the  inverted  cover  of  an 
antique  marble  sarcophagus,  another  was  the 
remains  of  a  fluted  porphyry  column.  Mignio- 
nette,  chickweed,  and  thistles  shot  forth  every 
where.  The  bat  flew  over  our  heads,  in  the 
broad  day-light ;  here  it  was  at  home,  here  was 
its  kingdom,  even  if  the  sun  shone  on  its 
wings. 

In  the  cloister  the  monks'  cells  are  likewise 
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transformed  into  a  large  stable  in  which  the 
gensdarmes  keep  their  horses.  The  church  is 
a  splendid  one,  and  might  still  be  restored. 
We  stood  under  the  cupola,  in  which  is  painted 
a  fine  image  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  holds  the 
bible  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  is  extended 
in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  During  the  revo- 
lution the  Turks  encamped  here  ;  they  lighted 
a  large  fire ;  the  walls  are  yet  black  with  smoke. 
They  smoked  their  pipes  here ;  and  amused 
themselves  with  shooting  at  the  Christian's 
Redeemer  up  in  the  cupola,  and  their  balls 
struck  one  of  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  and  the 
holy  glory ;  the  traces  are  to  be  seen  distinctly 
in  the  mosaic  image. 

They  scratched  out  the  images  of  the  saints 
on  the  altar  table,  painted  gross  pictures  over 
them,  whilst  their  comrades  laughed  and  ex- 
ulted with  approbation.  A  number  of  sculls 
and  bones,  found  under  bushes  and  nettles  lay, 
thrown  into  a  corner,  between  the  altar  and  the 
altar  wall  used  in  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
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three  passages,  and  is  painted  from  top  to 
bottom  with  holy  subjects;  these  also  had 
been  defaced  by  the  Turks ;  but  three  small 
lamps  were  hung  up,  and  burned  there.  They 
are  tended  by  the  old  Greek,  who  lives  in  the 
wooden  shed  outside,  and  who  prepares  coffee 
or  pours  out  a  glass  of  Naki*  for  the  stranger. 
In  this  church  he  was  baptized,  in  this  church 
he  concluded  the  compact  of  friendship,  and 
in  this  church  he  was  married.  These  events 
in  his  life  took  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks.  His  friend  fell  in  the  war  for 
freedom,  his  bones  perhaps  moulder  under 
the  heath  bushes,  his  wife  lies  buried  close 
by;  behind  the  dismantled  walls,  there  is  a 
little  path  between  the  acanthus  and  nettles ; 
an  olive  tree  is  planted  close  by  a  fallen-in 
well,  and  under  the  olive  tree  is  his  wife's 
grave. 

The   old   Greek  takes   care   of  the    lamps 

*  A  Greek  spirit  prepared  from  dried  grapes. 
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within  the  dismantled  churcli  ;  he  and  the 
soldiers  pay  their  devotions  there  every  fes- 
tival day;  and  sometimes  when  a  Greek 
priest  comes  by,  he  fastens  his  horse  to  the 
wooden  shed,  goes  into  the  church,  and  reads 
a  mass.  The  old  Greek  is  often  his  sole 
hearer. 

In  a  few  years  he  will  also  sleep  under 
the  olive  tree;  who  will  then  take  care  of 
the  burning  lamps  ?  who  will  mow  down  the 
nettles  from  the  grave  ? 

Oh,  the  lamps  will  burn,  lamps  of  silver 
will  then  be  hung  up !  The  roses  will  bloom 
where  the  nettles  now  grow !  The  good 
genius  of  Greece  whispers  it  to  us !  Daphne 
will  arise  from  the  sand,  here  by  the  road 
to  Eleusis,  which  will  be  frequented  by 
strangers,  as  the  Italian  roads  now  are. 
Daphne  will  flourish  again  ;  in  the  yard  where 
the  thistles  and  nettles  only  grow,  the  laurel 
tree  will  spread  its  branches,  the  incense 
shed  its  perfume,  and  kneeling  children  see 
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a  holy  wound  in  the  eye,  mouth,  and  glory 
of  Christ,  where  the  Turkish  balls  once 
struck. 

May  happiness  and  blessings  rest  on  that 
land  which  gave  birth  to  a  Theseus,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Socrates  ! 


IX. 


THE    FEAST    OF    FREEDOM. 

THE  6th  of  April  is  the  Greek  feast  of 
freedom.  On  that  day  the  revolt  began;  on 
that  day  the  first  Turkish  blood  flowed;  the 
cross  is  now  planted  where  the  crescent  stood  : 
the  cross  stands  on  the  ruins;  the  stillness 
of  death  reigns  in  the  valleys  where  the 
thunders  of  war  resounded.  The  flag  of 
freedom  waves  this  day  in  the  poorest  village 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  shepherd  betakes 
him  to  the  church  ruins  in  the  solitary  moun- 
tains, hangs  up  a  burning  lamp  before  the 
scratched-out  images  on  the  riven  walls,  and 
reads  his  thanksgiving-prayer.  Greece  is  free  ! 
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I  was  at  Athens  this  year  on  the  day  of 
the  feast.  It  was  a  beautiful,  sunshiny  day ; 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  not  a  cold  breeze  from 
the  mountains  i 

The  band  of  the  several  regiments  sounded 
through  the  streets  in  the  morning.  I  saw 
from  my  window  the  martial  ranks  of  hand- 
some young  Greeks  with  brown  faces  and  dark 
eyes  j  a  little  flag  waved  on  each  lance.  They 
looked  well,  but  they  would  have  looked  still 
handsomer  if  they  had  been  dressed  in  the 
national  costume ;  at  least,  I  thought  so  j  for  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Franks  they  appeared  to  me 
like  foreign  troops.  Pretty  Greek  boys,  in  red 
jackets  and  white  fostanelles,  ran  about  the 
streets.  The  superior  classes  of  Greeks,  richly 
dressed  in  splendid,  showy-coloured  clothes, 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  with 
sabre  and  dagger,  stood  in  the  balconies.  The 
women  had  their  hair  in  large  plaits,  laid  round 
the  little  red  fez ;  the  short  velvet  tunic  was 
worn  open  in  front,  displaying  a  golden  bod- 
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dice.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  had  a 
branch  of  myrtle  or  a  bouquet  of  gilliflowers  in 
their  hands.  Peasants  from  the  mountains,  in 
sheep-skin  jackets  and  with  high  caps,  leaned 
proudly  against  the  low  columns  of  the  church, 
and  looked  at  the  cavalry.  A  hundred  lamps 
burned  within  the  church ;  and  from  my  win- 
dow I  could  smell  the  incense  which  streamed 
out  of  the  open  doors.  The  Venetian  man- 
dolin tinkled,  and  the  white-bearded  veteran 
sang  Rhigas's  war  song  : — 

"  Ho,  wake  up,  ye  sons  of  Greece  !" 

The  largest  church  in  Athens,  which  is  situated 
in  ^Eolus  street,  has  not  the  least  appearance  of 
a  church,  nor  has  it  been  erected  for  a  religious 
purpose ;  but  when  Athens  acquired  a  Court, 
all  the  churches  were  too  small  to  contain  the 
members  of  the  royal  household,  the  corps 
diplomatique,  and  other  authorities,  as  well  as 
the  people  on  festival  days.  They  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  choose  this  building,  which  is  a 
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whitewashed  house,  with  a  sort  of  verandah  of 
planks  and  beams,  and  which  has  a  small  stair- 
case of  rough  boards  on  one  side,  conducting 
to  a  small  door  which  leads  to  the  royal  pew. 
The  first  time  I  saw  the  building,  I  thought  it 
was  a  theatre  or  sort  of  town-hall.  To-day 
the  church  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with  the 
clergy,  the  royal  family,  and  suite,  the  ministers 
and  officers  of  state  alone.  The  officer  on 
guard,  however,  allowed  me  admission  as  a 
stranger.  The  Greek  bishop,  in  glittering 
splendour,  took  his  place  before  the  altar,  be- 
tween the  full-robed  priests,  who  sang  a  highly 
inharmonious  song.  The  King  and  Queen,  both 
in  Greek  costume,  sat  beneath  a  velvet  canopy 
adorned  with  the  crown  and  sceptre.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  in  uniform  had  a 
place  beside  them.  The  religious  forms  ap- 
peared to  me  more  peculiar  and  strange  than 
really  solemn.  Whilst  the  priests  sang,  the 
military  bands  played  merrily  without !  Their 
music  sounded  wild  and  martial,  as  if  one  were 
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in  the  midst  of  battle,  where  the  priest  prays, 
where  the  warrior  sings,  and  the  musket  cracks, 
— shot  after  shot.  And  there  was  a  cracking 
without !  "  Long  live  the  King"  sounded  in 
the  church  when  he  and  the  Queen  drove 
away.  There  were  three  or  four  carriages  in 
the  whole.  Most  of  the  diplomatists  walked : 
one  felt  that  this  was  a  kingdom  on  the  ad- 
vance. The  whole  street,  the  balconies,  and 
windows  were  filled  with  Greeks,  one  head  by 
the  side  of  the  other.  Thousands  of  red  fez, 
variegated  jackets,  and  white  skirts  were  dis- 
played in  the  sunshine.  The  handsome  men 
and  boys  were  pleasing  to  look  upon !  Of  wo- 
men there  were  not  many,  and  those  we  saw 
were  ugly. 

After  breakfast  I  rode  out  with  my  country- 
men, Professor  Ross,  Koppen,  the  brothers 
Hansen,  and  other  friends,  towards  the  moun- 
tains, to  see  the  festivity  in  one  of  the  nearest 
villages.  We  rode  down  the  small  mountain- 
path  past  Lycabettus  to  the  village  of  Maruzze, 
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the  clay  cabins  in  which,  with  their  white- 
washed walls  and  little  fruitful  gardens,  ap- 
peared very  smart.  All  the  inhabitants  sat  in 
the  street,  which  was  so  small  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  houses  when  we 
came  riding  through.  The  flag  of  freedom 
was  planted  outside  the  church :  it  was  white 
with  a  blue  cross.  A  beautiful  little  girl,  in  a 
black  velvet  tunic,  the  snow-white  sleeves  of 
her  chemise  hanging  out  broad  from  the  elbow 
around  her  small  brown  arms,  sat  on  a  bundle 
of  cypress  branches  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  flag,  with  a  face  so  regularly  handsome, 
eyes  so  dark,  and  eyebrows  so  finely  pencilled 
that — I  know  not  how  it  was — but  this  little 
one,  as  she  sat  there  on  these  symbols  of 
death,  appeared  to  me  to  be  Greece's  genius 
of  beauty,  over  whom  the  flag  of  freedom  once 
more  waved. 

The  destination  of  our  little  journey  was, 
however,  the  next  town,  Cephissia.  The  road 
thither  is  called  a  carriage-road  j  but,  even  in 
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Greece,  it  can  only  be  a  carriage-road  for  those 
who  are  doomed  to  break  their  necks.  In  the 
rest  of  Europe,  no  one  can  form  a  conception 
of  such  a  road ;  the  worst  must,  in  comparison 
with  this,  be  called  the  broad  way  of  sin  which 
leads  comfortably  to  the  lower  regions !  The 
Greek  horses  stand  firm  on  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, and,  consequently,  here  also.  The  rivu- 
lets ran  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle,  full  a  foot  deep: 
magnificent  laurel  trees  and  flourishing  oleaceee 
grew  on  both  sides.  In  the  fields — I  dare 
scarcely  call  these  enclosures  gardens — were 
wild  pears  and  almond  trees.  The  herdsmen 
drove  a  few  herds  of  cattle.  We  greeted  them 
in  the  Greek  manner,  with  a  "  Met  in  a  happy 
hour !"  and  they  answered  blithely,  "  Many 
happy  years  to  you  \" 

When  Greece  was  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
the  village  of  Cephissia  was  still  more  flourish- 
ing, for  the  rich  Athenian  Turks  had  their 
summer  residences  there.  Athens  will  rise 
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again  year  by  year,  and  handsome  villas  will 
spring  up  in  the  fruitful  district.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  stands  a  Turkish  mosque,  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  stable.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  minaret  is  the  only  part  of  it  re- 
maining, but  before  it  grows  the  largest  and 
finest  plantain  I  have  yet  seen.  The  strong 
bowed  branches  formed  a  crown  which  almost 
overshaded  the  whole  open  place.  We  spread 
our  cloaks  out  on  the  grassy  carpet  under  the 
tree;  placed  our  wine  bottles  about  us,  and 
made  a  meal,  surrounded  by  Greek  women, 
who,  it  being  their  fast  time,  certainly  envied 
us  our  nourishing  dishes.  After  our  repast  we 
took  a  pleasant  road  through  the  woods,  where 
the  fountains  rippled,  where  everything  was 
luxuriant  and  green,  reminding  me  of  the 
fruitful  tract  between  Naples  and  Posilippo. 
Wild  fruit-trees  and  odorous  vines  grew  round 
about  the  tract  down  to  the  large  olive  grove ; 
here  were  arable  land  and  vineyards.  We  saw 
what  Greece  could  be  made,  and  it  appeared  to 
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me  on  this  day  of  liberty  to  be  a  prophetic 
sight ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  wood  was  a  rocky  basin. 
The  rivulet  formed  small  cascades.  We  de- 
scended the  falls;  the  green  branches  hung 
over  our  heads,  and  the  water  splashed  fresh 
and  clear;  the  sunbeams  made  the  leaves 
transparent ;  the  birds  twittered  in  the  bushes, 
and  on  the  path  close  by,  there  came  a  proces- 
sion of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback 
in  European  dresses,  who  belonged  to  the 
court  of  King  Otho;  we  greeted  each  other, 
and  they  disappeared  behind  the  hedges.  Now 
came  one  who  had  lingered  behind,  a  young 
girl  on  horseback  in  full  Greek  costume,  and 
with  the  red  fez  fastened  on  her  jet-black  hair. 
Her  royal  brow,  her  bold  dark  eyes,  and  her 
daring  carriage  on  horseback,  made  us  believe 
that  we  saw  a  real  Amazon.  She  darted  like  a 
beautiful  vision  through  the  wood — like  the 
Queen  of  the  Grecian  elves!  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  hero  Marco  Botzaris,  the  most  beautiful 
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woman  in  Athens,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  ho- 
nour to  the  Queen  of  Greece. 

The  sun  began  to  approach  the  mountains ; 
we  mounted  our  horses  again,  but  it  was  dark 
before  we  reached  Athens.  The  whole  Acro- 
polis was  illuminated  with  many  lights.  The 
effect  was  splendid;  the  radiance  beamed 
aloft  in  the  blue  air,  and  as  we,  by  degrees, 
approached  Athens,  we  looked  over  the  city, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  a  ray  of 
glory,  from  the  many  lamps  and  lights  with 
which  the  houses  were  illumined.  Candles 
were  fixed  in  the  balconies,  lustres  festooned 
with  flowers  and  covered  with  coloured  lamps, 
hung  across  the  street,  or  outside  the  open 
shops;  the  fruit  bazaars  glowed  with  light, 
and  showed  their  glowing  oranges,  dark  brown 
dates,  and  large  walnuts.  In  many  of  the 
windows  were  placed  engravings,  portraits  of 
the  poet  Rhigas,  Miaulis,  Marco  Botzaris 
and  King  Otho.  In  ^Eolus  street  were  several 
transparencies  j  on  one  we  saw  a  grave,  from 
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which  a  young  Greek  arose  with  the  flag  of 
freedom  in  his  hand ;  on  another  was  a  Greek 
ship  in  a  storm.  Beneath  them  all  we  read 
appropriate  verses  in  modern  Greek. 

One  transparency,  in  particular,  attracted 
attention ;  it  represented  a  goat  gnawing  a 
vine  ;  the  Greek  verse  beneath  is  well  known, 
as  well  as  the  German  translation,  which  runs 
thus  : 

"  Friszt  Du  nrich  auch  bis  zur  Wurzel,  doch  trag'ich 
Trauben  genug  noch, 

Wein  zu  spenden,  o  Bock,  wenn  Du als  Opfer 

erliegst !" 

#  #  #  # 

*  *  #  * 

I  found  it  applied  justly  to  the  Turks, 
whose  yoke  the  people  had  groaned  under; 
however,  some  Bavarians,  whom  I  met,  ex- 
plained the  verse  quite  differently,  supposing 
it  was  intended  for  them  !  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Greeks  do  not  favour  these  strangers ;  but 
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during  my  stay  I  never  observed  any  visible 
signs  of  dislike. 

yEolus  street,  the  broadest  in  Athens,  and 
which  extends  in  a  direct  line  towards  the 
Acropolis,  was  crowded  with  joyous  Greeks  ; 
lamps  and  candles  converted  night  into  day. 
The  bands  of  the  regiments  passed  along, 
playing  martial  airs.  The  buildings  towards 
the  Acropolis  formed  terraces  for  the  rows  of 
lamps ;  the  red  flame  on  the  topmost  wall  of 
the  city  brought  into  view  the  old  temple 
columns  in  a  flickering  light.  Songs,  accom- 
panied by  the  mandolin,  sounded  from  the  open 
shops,  and  in  the  Franks'  coffee-house  there 
was  a  crowd  around  the  latest  journals,  to  see 
what  the  rest  of  Europe  said  about  the  revolt 
of  the  Canadians.  The  news  from  Creta,  the 
verbal  as  well  as  what  the  journals  brought,  in 
a  measure  varied;  but  it  was  reported,  as  a 
certainty,  that  arms  and  ammunition  had  been 
sent  secretly  from  the  magazine  at  Patras. 
More  than  one  cup  was  emptied  by  the  enthu- 
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siastic   Greeks   to   the   success   of  the  Cana- 
dians. 

The  report  of  muskets  and  songs  was  heard 
until  far  into  the  night  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  in  the  stone  cabins  amongst  the  lonely 
mountains. 


X. 

THE    MARBLE    LION. 

IT  was  on  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day  that  we 
trotted  merrily  out  of  Athens  over  the  wide, 
rugged  plain,  through  the  native  place  of 
Socrates,  where  wild  fruit-trees  formed  small 
gardens.  A  solitary  cloister  lay  towards  Hy- 
mettus;  we  went  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  my 
agojal  ran  by  my  side. 

The  prospect  between  Pentelicon  and  Hy- 
mettus  opened  upon  an  extensive  surface,  and 
what  a  blue  and  shining  sea  was  there  !  We 
saw  the  island  of  Zea  and  the  whole  Negropont 
with  its  beautifully  formed  mountain.  On 
.  our  way  thither,  we  saw  only  one  single,  lonely 
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cabin,  with  a  rush-thatched  roof,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground.  The  woman  and  child- 
ren came  out  to  see  the  strangers.  We  ordered 
our  coffee  with  her,  to  be  ready  on  our  return, 
and  then  rode  away  over  plants,  bushes,  and 
tall  oleaceee. 

All  was  wide  and  void.  The  ruins  of  a 
church  stood  on  the  heath,  with  a  magnificent 
olive  tree  outside,  worthy  of  being  painted  ! 
Close  by,  lay  a  large  marble  lion,  an  antique 
monument ;  Lais  himself  had  such  a  one  on 
his  grave.  It  was  strangely  impressive  to  find 
here — in  this  desert — a  torso  of  the  beautiful 
works  of  art.  With  the  exception  of  the  feet, 
the  lion  is  whole ;  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
intimates  that  a  cunning  hand  has  used  the 
chisel.  The  mane  is  only  partly  executed. 

Strong  creeping  plants  wound  up  around  its 
sides,  as  if  they  would  bind  it  to  the  grave  it 
adorned, — that  grave  which  no  one  knew. 

As  we  stood  here  and  regarded  it,  a  herdsman 
stepped  suddenly  forth  from  the  church  ruins ; 
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he  was  singing,  but  stopped  on  seeing  us.  It 
was  a  melancholy  song  he  sang,  which  my  com- 
panions knew  well.  It  was  genuine  Athenian. 
We  begged  him  to  repeat  it ;  he  leaned  against 
the  marble  lion,  and  sang  about  the  bewitched 
lover. 

And  the  sun  shone  on  the  white  marble  lion 
which  the  wild  plants  held  bound;  the  sun 
shone  on  the  handsome,  sorrowful  Greek  who 
sang,  and  on  the  extended  landscape  around, 
which  presented  a  picture  of  greatness  and 
solitude.  That  melancholy  tone  in  the  song 
overlaid  the  whole  expanse  of  the  scenery ;  it  in- 
truded itself  into  our  minds,  and  did  not  desert 
us  when  we  entered  the  lonely  cottage,  where  all 
the  light  here  came  through  the  open  door. 
The  woman  stood  raking  some  large  black 
loaves  out  of  the  hot  ashes  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor;  painted  eggs  of  different  colours  were 
stuck  in  each  loaf  in  honour  of  Easter.  The 
man  stood  quite  carelessly,  and  looked  at  his 
wife's  work.  A  little  boy  played  in  the  door- 
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way.  I  gave  him  a  small  coin ;  he  smiled  quite 
pleased,  and  told  me  his  name  was  Demetrius. 
The  black  loaves  with  the  painted  eggs  made 
his  festival :  he  was  happy  in  anticipation  of 
them,  and  had  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  hour 
when  they  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ashes. 
That  dark  cabin  was  his  paradise  ;  the  marble 
lion  his  riding-horse :  his  mother  had  often 
placed  him  on  its  back,  whilst  she  gathered 
heath-berries  by  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
church. 


XL 

THE    EASTER   FESTIVAL   IN    GREECE. 

THE  Easter  of  the  catholics  in  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Rome  is  grand,  fascinating !  It  is 
an  elevating  sight  to  see  that  immense  mass  of 
beings  fall  on  their  knees  in  St.  Peter's  place, 
and  receive  a  benediction.  The  Eastern  festi- 
val in  Greece  cannot  show  such  magnificence, — 
its  resources  are  too  small ;  but  after  having 
seen  both,  one  comes  to  the  conviction,  that  in 
Rome  it  is  a  feast  which  in  its  glory  and 
splendour  issues  out  from  the  church  to  the 
people  ;  but  in  Greece  it  is  a  feast  which 
streams  from  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  the 
people — from  their  very  life  ;  the  church  is 
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but  a  link  in  the  chain.  Previous  to  Easter, 
there  is  a  long  and  rigorous  fast  which  is 
religiously  observed  ;  the  peasants  living  almost 
entirely  on  bread,  onions,  and  water. 

The  Athenian  newspaper  appeared  on  Good 
Friday  with  a  black  border,  in  memory  of  the 
death  of  Christ :  the  vignette-title  was  a  sar- 
cophagus with  a  weeping  willow,  and  above  it 
was  a  poem  on  the  Passion  by  Lutzos.  The 
festival  itself  began  that  evening.  I  went  to 
the  principal  church  ;  it  was  splendidly  illumi- 
nated and  completely  full :  before  the  altar  stood 
a  glass  coffin,  fastened  with  silver  plates.  The 
coffin  contained  fresh  roses,  intended  to  re- 
present the  dead  Saviour.  A  strange  hum- 
ming of  voices  from  the  praying  congregation 
sounded  through  the  house  of  God  !  Priests, 
in  parti-coloured  vestments,  and  bishops,  came 
and  went  before  the  altar  where  they  read  the 
prayers.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  sacred 
music  began,  and  the  procession  commenced 
from  the  church  through  the  chief  street,  to 
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the  palace.  I  saw  the  slowly-moving  proces- 
sion conveniently  from  my  window ;  it  was  one 
of  the  most  solemn  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
a  glittering  starlight  night,  so  mild  and  calm  I 
Every  spectator  in  the  balconies  and  open 
windows  stood  with  a  burning  candle  in  his 
hand.  The  music  ascended  to  us  from  the 
side  street ;  the  smell  of  incense  filled  the  air. 
Mournful  music  proceeded  from  the  military 
bands  as  though  the  people  carried  their  King 
to  his  grave.  The  coffin  containing  the  fresh 
red  roses  was  borne  along,  surrounded  by  the 
priests;  over  it  hung  a  long  red  mourning 
veil  which  was  held  by  the  chief  statesmen  and 
higher  officers  of  the  kingdom.  A  crowd  of 
these  officers,  and  then  the  great  mass  of 
people,  all,  as  I  have  said^  with  burning  candles, 
concluded  the  procession.  There  was  a  still- 
ness, an  apparent  sorrow  or  devotion,  which 
worked  its  effect  upon  every  mind.  The 
bishop  made  a  short  speech  outside  the  palace 
where  the  King  and  Queen  stood,  and  then 
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the  King  kissed  the  holy  bible.  During  the 
whole  ceremony  there  was  a  monotonous  ring- 
ing of  bells,  always  two  strokes,  and  then  a 
short  pause  ;  day  and  night  the  church  was 
filled  with  persons.  The  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  whole  court  were  there  on  the  midnight 
before  Easter  day  :  the  priests  stood  praying 
and  mourning  around  the  flower-filled  coffin; 
the  whole  congregation  prayed  in  silence.  The 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  bishop  stepped  forth,  and  said  :  "  Christ  is 
risen!5' "  Christ  is  risen  !"  exulted  every  tongue. 
Kettle-drums  and  trumpets  sent  forth  their 
strains  ;  the  music  played  the  liveliest  dances  ! 
The  whole  people  fell  on  each  other's  necks, 
kissed,  and  joyously  cried  :  "  Christ  is  risen  1" 
Shot  after  shot '  was  heard  outside ;  rockets 
sprang  into  the  air,  torches  were  lighted,  men 
and  young  lads,  each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
danced  in  a  long  row  through  the  city.  The 
women  kindled  fires,  slaughtered  lambs,  and 
roasted  them  in  the  streets.  Little  children  who 
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had  all  got  new  fez,  and  new  red  shoes, 
danced  in  their  shirts  around  the  fires,  kissed 
each  other,  and  exclaimed,  like  their  parents, 
"  Christ  is  risen  1"  Oh,  I  could  have  pressed 
each  of  these  children  to  my  heart  and  exulted 
with  it.  "  Christ  is  risen  \"  It  was  touching, 
elevating,  and  beautiful. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  was  a 
ceremony;  and  it  may  be  added,  certainly 
with  some  truth,  that  their  rejoicings  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  of  the  people  that 
the  rigorous  fast  was  over,  and  that  now 
they  could  eat  their  lamb,  and  drink  their 
wine ; — well !  admit  that  the  fact  was  so ;  still 
I  dare  venture  to  say,  there  was  something 
more :  there  was  a  true,  a  sincere  religious 
jubilee  ! — Christ  was  in  their  thoughts,  as  on 
their  lips.  "  Christ  is  risen"  was  the  mutual 
assurance,  made  as  though  it  were  no  bygone 
event ; — -no,  it  was  as  if  it  had  taken  place  on 
that  night,  and  in  this  land !  It  was  as  if  the 
assurance  had  reached  their  ears  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  ! 
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mented  with  a  few  shrubs  lies  before  it,  and 
there  the  body  guard  draws  up  daily,  the 
band  playing  airs  from  "  Masaniello/'  "  Elisir 
d'Amore,"  or  "  Scaramouch,"  &c.,  and  the 
Greek  nurse-girls  dance  the  little  children  in 
their  arms  to  the  merry  tunes. 

The  young  and  amiable  Queen  is  said  to 
have  been  educated  in  a  most  domestic  man- 
ner in  her  home  in  Oldenburg.  She  entered 
the  frugal  palace  with  contented  satisfaction, 
and  the  people  greeted  her  with  shouts  and 
welcome.  They  told  me,  that  all  the  streets 
were  strewn  with  roses  on  her  arrival,  and 
that  she  had  a  bouquet  herself  of  still  rarer, 
and  therefore  more  beautiful,  flowers.  Potatoes 
had  then  been  just  introduced  into  Greece, 
and  they  had  experienced  the  use  of  them. 
The  blossom  on  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  ap- 
peared to  the  Greeks  as  the  rarest  and  prettiest 
flower  they  knewj  and  therefore  they  brought 
the  Queen,  who  came  from  Oldenburg,  a 
bouquet  of  potato  flowers  ! 
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The  King  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
the  Queen  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the  children 
who  may  be  born  to  them,  are  to  be  Greek- 
Catholic.  I  believe  that  the  young  royal  pair 
are  beloved  by  the  nation,  for  I  have  heard 
several  Greeks  mention  their  names  with  affec- 
tionate enthusiasm.  And  they  merit  it ;  a  royal 
pair  so  young,  and  so  amiable !  It  is  no  happi- 
ness to  reign  in  Greece.  How  much  have  they 
not  resigned  by  living  here  ! 

How  many  troubles  must  inevitably  touch 
the  King's  heart  for  this  people,  and  this  land's 
sake  !  He  who  reigns  alone  in  a  devastated  clas- 
sic land,  rich  in  noble  monuments  j  alone  with 
a  people — well — I  know  them  too  little  to  pro- 
nounce upon  them — but  I  love  not  this  race. 
The  Turks  pleased  me  far  better;  they  were 
honourable  and  good-natured. 

God  grant  the  noble  King  Otho  constancy 
and  perseverance ! 

The  King  and  Queen  travel  about  the  coun- 
try annually,  and  are  everywhere  received  with 
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exultation.  The  people  come  from  a  great 
distance  with  complaints  and  petitions ;  the 
young  King  listens  to  all,  and  has  their 
case  examined  into,  so  that  these  journeys 
often  produce  much  good ;  but  they  are  in 
themselves  not  so  convenient,  though  every- 
thing is  done  to  mitigate  the  annoyances  with 
which  every  journey  in  Greece  is  filled.  Ser- 
vants are  sent  on  before ;  tents  are  erected 
where  they  can  pass  the  night ;  the  tables  are 
found  laid  out  amongst  the  wild  rocks;  the 
champagne  foams,  and  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses dance  on  the  plain  outside  the  tent, 
whilst  the  evening  sun  shines  on  the  solitary 
marble  column  and  the  high  mountains.  There 
is  the  decoration  of  nature,  with  a  ballet  which 
the  classic  scene  alone,  where  the  gods  once 
appeared,  can  furnish  ;  but  many  disagreeable 
circumstances  frequently  happen ;  many  pain- 
ful occasions  arise  : — I  will  give  an  instance. 

Last  year,  the  royal  party  reached  a  small 
village   where,   the  night  before  their  arrival, 
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fourteen  robbers  had  been  committing  their 
depredations.  When  the  King  heard  of  this,  he 
immediately  set  out  after  them,  with  the  whole 
of  his  little  life-guard.  The  Queen,  her  ladies, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  remained  behind,  in 
anxious  expectation  as  to  the  result.  The  King, 
however,  did  not  come  up  with  any  of  the 
robbers;  but  some  of  the  peasants  of  the  village 
were  more  successful,  succeeding  in  capturing 
several  the  following  night,  with  whom  they 
made  short  work,  for  they  cut  their  heads  off, 
and  came  running  with  them  the  next  morning 
to  the  royal  tent. 

The  King  had,  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure, 
only  signed  one  warrant  of  execution,  and  this 
was  for  a  well-known  and  dangerous  robber.  The 
Greeks,  who  themselves  think  nothing  of  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of  such  a  fellow,  cannot 
understand  how  the  law  should  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  an  example  of  which  was  given 
me,  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid 
robber,  which  took  place  the  year  before.  The 
government  was  obliged  to  write  to  Malta  for 
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an  executioner,  for  no  Greek  could  be  found 
to  undertake  the  office. 

The  robber  was  led  out  to  the  olive  grove, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  a 
numerous  mass  of  the  populace ;  but  when  he 
had  been  brought  there,  and  the  German 
soldiers  had  formed  a  circle  around  him,  he 
protested  against  the  execution  :  "  It  was 
something,"  he  said,  "  that  they  were  not  used 
to  here  !"  and  began  to  wrestle  with  the  execu- 
tioner. It  is  said  to  have  been  terrible  to  look 
upon  :  the  combat  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
the  soldiers  durst  not  venture  to  interfere 
between  them.  "  We  must  take  care  that  he 
does  not  escape,3'  said  they  j  "  that  is  our 
duty."  The  executioner  had  nearly  lost  his 
head  in  this  conflict.  The  robber  at  length 
sank  exhausted  and  wounded  to  the  ground, 
where  he  received  his  death-blow.  The  execu- 
tioner is  said  to  have  been  secretly  murdered 
afterwards.  I,  however,  only  tell  the  story 
as  it  was  told  to  me  in  Athens. 

During  my  stay,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
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presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  who  both 
showed  me  a  kindness  and  favour,  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  inward  prepossession  I 
had  felt  for  the  royal  pair  in  that  new,  flourish- 
ing Greece,  made  the  impression  of  both 
indelible  in  my  heart. 

I  regard  it  as  a  hard  fate  to  reign  at  this 
moment  in  Greece;  and  doubly  hard  for  a 
young  Prince  whose  heart  feels  warmly  for  his 
kingdom  and  his  people. 

The  apartments  in  the  palace  are   small  but 
comfortable,  and  one  feels  at  ease  there.     The 
King    and    Queen    received    me  in  company. 
He    was     dressed    in    the     Greek    costume, 
and  she  in  a  Prankish    suit   of  mourning,    a 
near  relative    of  hers  being  just   then  dead. 
The    King   appears    very    young,    but   some- 
what pale  and  suffering;    he    has  lively  eyes, 
and  there  is  a  very  mild  and  amiable  expression 
in  his  features.     Our  conversation  was  about 
Greece,  its  climate,  monuments,  and  beauty ; 
and  I  stated  that  I  found  the  Greek  mountains 
much  more  beautiful  in  form  and  colour  than 
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the  Italian.  They  appeared  to  have  made  the 
same  impression  on  the  King,  who  talked  with 
vivacity  and  spirit. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  must  be 
extremely  interesting  to  him  to  see  Athens 
growing  up,  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes ;  for 
the  stranger  here,  every  few  weeks,  perceives 
an  enlargement  of  the  city.  He  asked  me 
what  impression  the  town  of  Syra  and  its 
harbour  had  made  on  me,  and  seemed  to  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  activity  and  the  number  of 
vessels  I  had  found  there. 

The  Queen  is  young  and  handsome;  she 
has  an  aspect  of  mildness  and  wisdom.  She 
spoke  most  of  my  intended  voyage  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
which  appeared  to  her  to  be  long,  and  very 
troublesome. 

It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  King  and  Queen, 
both  young  and  animated,  surrounded  by  their 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  riding  in  Greek  costume 
along  the  road  over  the  heath.  The  eye  easily 
recognises  the  two  chief  figures  in  the  picture ; 
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but  still  a  third  is  prominent — it  is  a  young 
female  on  horseback — we  already  know  her : 
it  is  the  hero,  Marco  Botzaris'  daughter,  the 
Queen's  maid  of  honour.  With  the  red  fez 
on  her  jet  black  hair,  she  follows  her  young 
Queen  like  the  beautiful  genius  of  Greece;  her 
long,  dark  eyelashes  are  set  like  silken  fringes 
over  her  fiery  eyes.  She  is  beautiful  in  her 
flight  on  the  noble  horse,  and  she  is  beautiful 
when  she  tarries,  so  that  we  can  fully  regard 
her  face. 

I  was  presented  to  her  one  evening  at  the 
residence  of  Frau  Pluskov,  the  Queen's  first 
lady  of  honour.  I  only  heard  her  speak  Greek 
and  Italian.  Amongst  the  many  different 
'  pictures  that  my  memory  has  brought  from 
Greece,  Marco  Botzaris'  daughter  is  the 
beauteous  ideal  of  the  daughters  of  that 
land. 


XIII. 

PROKESCH-OSTEN. 

AMONGST  the  diplomatists  at  the  court  of 
Athens,  the  Austrian  Minister,  Prokesch- 
Osten  was  the  most  interesting.  I  had  read 
his  "Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,"  and  some  of 
his  beautiful  Oriental  poems ;  he  became 
doubly  dear  and  interesting  to  me  by  personal 
acquaintance,  and  all  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion he  showed  me.  Anton  Prokesch  was 
born  on  his  father's  estate  in  Gratz  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1/95;  and  when  a  boy 
distinguished  himself  by  his  dexterity  in 
swimming  and  skating.  In  1813  he  fought 
for  his  native  land ;  afterwards  was  appointed 
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Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  College  for 
Cadets  in  Olmiitz ;  was  subsequently  Adjutant 
to  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  and  by  his  spirited 
military  writings  soon  became  the  subject  of 
much  interest  and  attention.  As  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  staff,  he  arrived  at  Trieste, 
where  the  sight  of  the  sea  awoke  his  desire  to 
travel:  the  Greek  nation  was  the  one  for 
which  he  felt  most  interest.  He  went  to 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople, 
where  he  effected  much  good  for  the  Austrian 
trade  in  the  Levant.  After  having  again 
travelled  through  Greece,  and  the  Islands,  he 
staved  one  winter  in  Constantinople,  and  then 
went  over  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
where  he  connected  himself  with  Mehemet 
Ali.  On  his  return  home,  he  took  Smyrna  in 
his  way.  He  acted  with  equally  as  much 
prudence  as  severity  against  the  powerful 
mass  of  pirates  that  infested  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean. In  1828,  during  a  visit  to  Capo 
d'Istria  in  Paros,  he  effected  an  exchange  of 
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Greek  and  Arabian  prisoners.  The  year  after, 
we  see  him  in  Palestine  with  the  Pacha  of  St. 
Jean-d'Acre,  a  man  who  is  equally  well  known 
for  his  peculiarities,  as  by  his  firm  will  and 
austerity :  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  in 
favour  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and 
Galilea. 

After  the  Greeks  became  free,  Prokesch  was 
recalled  to  Vienna.  The  Emperor  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and,  as  he  had  gained 
his  knightly  spurs  in  the  East,  he  gave  him 
the  surname  of  "Osten."  In  1822,  he  lived 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  Austrian 
Ambassador;  he  now  fills  the  same  post  in 
the  capital  of  Greece. 

One  of  the  furthermost  buildings  in 
Athens,  in  the  direction  of  the  Parnassus 
mountains,  is  a  simple  but  elegantly  ar- 
ranged villa.  The  glass  door  opens ;  we  turn 
our  backs  to  the  extended  heath  and  the 
high  mountains,  and  on  seeing  the  polished 
carpeted  stairs,  we  think  we  are  at  a  summer 
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residence  by  the  Danube's  imperial  city 
This  belief  almost  changes  into  certainty, 
when  we  are  ushered  into  the  tastefully  deco- 
rated rooms,  and  see  rococo  furniture,  modern 
rocking-chairs,  magnificent  mirrors,  and  paint- 
ings. An  amiable  host  and  hostess  greet  us 
in  German.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  Pro- 
kesch-Osten  and  his  talented  lady.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  remind  us  that  Athens  is  in 
its  early  growth.  This  villa  may  rank  with 
those  of  Naples,  Vienna,  and  Copenhagen. 

Prokesch-Osten  is  a  handsome,  powerful 
man,  with  dark,  expressive  eyes.  He  is  an 
excellent  lecturer.  When  I  was  introduced 
into  his  house  for  the  first  time,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  company,  after  dinner,  to  read 
one  of  his  poems.  He  promised  to  comply ; 
but  he  first  took  Chamisso's  poems  out,  and 
read  those  of  mine  which  Chamisso  has  trans- 
lated ;  he  read  them  with  such  effect  that  they 
sounded  like  music,  and  the  imagery  in  each 
became  visible.  Read  as  they  were,  they  could 
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not  fail  of  pleasing.  I  was,  on  account  of  this 
reading  of  my  poems,  presented  in  the  hand- 
somest manner  to  those  to  whom  I  was  an 
entire  stranger  in  that  circle. 

Of  his  Oriental  poems  there  was  one,  com- 
posed in  June,  1826,  as  he  rode  through  the 
Ida  mountains,  which  his  dramatic  style  of 
reading  particularly  recommended  to  my  liking. 
On  my  departure  from  Athens  he  gave  me  a 
copy  of  it,  and  I  will  insert  it  here. 

•  Den  Sabel  zur  seite,  Geschoss  in  der  Hand 
Durchstreif  ich  mit  frohlichen  Muthe  das  Land. 
Wohl  hausst  auf  dem  waldigen  Ida  die  Schaar 
Wildharzige  Rauber  voll  Trotz  in  Gefahr, 
Mit  blinkenden  Waffen  und  wieherndem  Ross 
Mit  Herden  und  Weibern  und  dienendem  Tross. 

Sie  senden  die  Blicke  weit  uber  die  Flur, 
Erspah'n  in  der  Feme  des  Wanderers  Spur, 
Behorchen  der  edlen  Kamehle  Gelaut, 
Sind  immer  zu  Handen  so  morgen  als  heut — 
Sie  lauschen  am  Felsen,  sie  lauschen  im  Wald, 
Und  treiben  das  alteste  Handwerk,  Gewalt. 
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Nur  muthig  und  vorwarts !     S'ist  jedvedem  Land 
So  mancherlei  eigen— dem  Weiber  und  Sand, 
Dem  anderen  hohe  Cypressen  und  Wein, 
Es  muss  auch  dem  Ida  sein  Eigenes  seyn, 
Homeros  und  Rauber  und  pfadloser  Wald, 
Und  erzreicher  Felsen  erhabne  Gestalt ! 

During  the  reading,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
myself  hurried  on  through  the  steep  moun- 
tains !  I  saw  him  armed  with  sabre  and  pis- 
tols, and  with  the  same  fiery  look  with  which 
he  recited  his  description.  The  bandit  troop 
peeped  forth  from  the  mountain-pass;  the! 
camels'  bells  rang,  and  all  was  again  silent  in 
that  great,  wild,  pathless  solitude. 

I  owe  to  Prokesch,  not  only  many  pleasant 
and  entertaining  hours  during  my  stay  in 
Athens,  but  also  a  friendly  reception  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  hospitality  there,  of  which  I 
shall  afterwards  speak.  He  and  his  lady 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  my  "  Eventyr"  ("  Tales 
and  Adventures  for  Youth")  in  particular,  and 
begged  me  to  write  more  soon.  These  pages, 
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should  they  ever  meet  their  eyes,  must  tell 
that,  in  my  own  life's  adventures,  the  hours 
that  I  passed  with  them  form  one  of  the  chap- 
ters I  find  most  interesting — only  that  it  seems 
far  too  short. 


XIV. 

A    SHORT   JOURNEY. 

DURING  the  fine  weather  we  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  marble  quarries  in  Pentelicon. 
From  the  desert  heath,  at  the  foot  of  Lyca-^ 
bettus,  and  out  to  the  mountains,  the  plain 
here  is  a  flourishing  wilderness.  Even  over  this 
short  extent,  a  painter  might  collect  a  whole 
book  of  interesting  sketches. 

One  of  the  first  must  be  the  picture  of  a 
kahn  or  inn,  as  we  saw  it,  in  the  little  village  of 
Kalandri.  The  fire-place  was  in  a  corner  of 
the  floor ;  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
shelves,  on  which  stood  wine  and  eatables, 
fruit  and  articles  of  trade ;  but  from  all  the 
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shelves  long  stripes  of  gold  and  silver  paper 
fluttered  in  the  breeze  like  fringes.  Two  fel- 
lows were  musical ;  the  one  beat  a  drum,  and 
the  other  played  the  flute ;  six  others  danced 
in  a  row, — a  grey-haired  man  was  the  leader, 
and  he  made  the  most  singular  movements. 
They  danced  three  times  round  the  room,  then 
out  of  the  house,  and  down  the  road,  where  a 
group  of  Greek  women,  in  their  picturesque 
dresses,  looked  on.  A  couple  of  the  youngest 
girls  had  violet-coloured  velvet  jackets;  and 
•their  beautiful  dark,  plaited  hair  was  laid  like  a 
border  round  the  little  red  fez.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  women,  so  that  they  had  to  hold  their 
hands  before  their  eyes  to  see  the  dancers.  It 
was  a  charming  picture. 

Wild  olive,  pear,  and  almond  trees  formed 
beautiful  groups  to  sketch.  As  a  foreground 
to  one  of  these  pictures,  should  be  placed  our 
expedition,  the  pedestrians  as  Avell  as  the 
equestrians,  and  amongst  the  last  were  two 
tortoises.  Every  moment  we  saw  one  of  these 
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animals  lying  still,  like  a  block   of  stone,  or 
creeping  on  at  a  snail's  pace  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.    I  would  not  have  them  driven  over; 
nay,  I  thought  that  we  ought  to  help  them  for- 
ward a  little  in  the  world,  and  so  I  set  them 
up  with  the  coachman.     They  drove  with  us  to 
the  Pentelicon,    and,  perhaps,  they  now  sun 
themselves  on  the  plains  of  Marathon.     There 
was  a  young  tortoise,  no  larger  than  a  watch. 
I  laid  many  plans  for  it,  and  took  it  likewise 
with  me ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  the  fur- 
ther I  travelled,  I  took  it  into  a  wood  of  ole-    ' 
ander  trees,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  played 
freely ;  and  it  was  right  glad  of  its  liberty ! 

The  cloister  of  Pentelis  stands  here  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  as  in  a  waste  and  deserted 
garden.  At  first  sight,  it 'has  the  appearance  of 
a  large,  waste  dairy-farm  :  the  walls  are  riven, 
and  grown  over  with  wild  plants,  like  the  walls 
of  Daphne.  The  only  thing  that  intimated  life 
and  motion  was  a  flock  of  poultry,  hopping 
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about  on  the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  foremost 
yard.  Outside  the  little  church,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open,  so  that  the  sun  shone  in 
on  the  burning  lamps,  stood  a  large  laurel  tree. 
It  was  in  full  bloom,  so  rich,  so  odorous ;  and 
I  was  so  happy  !  One  of  the  priests  saw  my 
enthusiasm,  and  immediately  broke  off  a  branch 
which  he  presented  to  me.  I  have  divided  it  at 
home,  in  Denmark,  between  Thorvaldsen's  bust 
and  Oehlenschlager's  portrait.* 

Outside  the  cloister,  down  the  mountain, 
there  lay,  between  the  green,  wood-covered 
hills,  a  charming  valley,  with  a  fresh-running 
rivulet,  tall  poplars,  and  blooming  fruit  trees. 

*  When  I  visited  the  place,  near  Athens,  they  call 
Socrates'  prison — a  chamber  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 
at  Areopagus — my  thoughts  were  with  the  great  poet 
of  the  North,  the  only  one  who,  from  the  Danish  stage, 
has  reminded  the  public  of  Socrates.  Close  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  cavern  stood  a  beautiful  red  flower.  I 
plucked  it,  and  sent  it  as  a  letter  and  a  greeting  to  Oeh- 
lenschl'ager  in  Denmark. 
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The  mountains  of  Morea  rose  in  the  horizon ; 
the  one  row  far  above  the  other  in  rich  tones 
of  colour.  Our  horses  grazed  in  the  green 
meadow.  A  large  fire  was  kindled,  and  a  whole 
lamb  placed  on  the  spit,  which  was  turned  by 
a  pretty  Greek  boy.  Every  thing  was  prepared 
for  our  meal  in  the  green  fields.  But  we  must 
first  see  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Pentelicon. 
The  road  lay  through  thickets  and  bushes, 
where  a  few  little  boys  tended  the  cattle  and 
sheep  belonging  to  the  cloister.  Large  tortoises 
crawled  round  about ;  one  was  lying  sprawling 
on  its  back  in  the  sun,  and  I  was  its  unknown 
benefactor. 

It  was  a  troublesome  excursion,  continually 
upwards,  over  large  blocks  of  stone,  amongst 
thorns  and  brambles;  but  still,  we  must  see 
the  marble  quarries ;  we  must  ascend  the  Pen- 
telicon. 

A  herdsman  was  there  in  his  Greek  woollen 
dress ;  he  leaned  on  his  long  staff,  and  looked 
down  into  the  grey  valley,  where  a  large  turnu- 
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lus  stood  in  wildest  solitude :  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Euboeas  bounded  the  horizon. 
A  bluish  smoke  curled  up  from  a  cabin  below, 
which  could  scarcely  be  perceived.  The  tu- 
mulus, which  appeared  like  a  small  island 
amongst  reeds,  has  a  fame  as  great  as  any  in 
the  world : — and  whose  is  this  grave  ?  We 
name  the  plain,  and  the  tumulus  is  known.  It 
is  the  plain  of  Marathon. 


XV 
FRIENDSHIP'S  COVENANT. 

A    NOVEL. 

WE  have  lately  accomplished  a  little  jour- 
ney, and  already  hanker  after  a  greater  one. 
Where  to  ?  To  Sparta,  to  Mycenae,  to  Delphi ! 
There  are  hundreds  of  places  that  the  heart 
throbs  with  a  desire  to  visit.  It  must  be  on 
horseback  up  mountain  paths  ;  away  over  copse 
and  bush ;  the  single  traveller  goes  forth  like  a 
whole  caravan.  He  rides  before  with  his 
Argojat,  a  pack-horse  bears  his  portmanteau, 
tent,  and  provision.  A  few  gensdarmes  follow 
after  for  his  protection.  No  inn  with  well-made 
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bed  awaits  him  after  the  fatiguing  day's  jour- 
ney ;  the  tent  is  often  his  roof  in  the  wild  and 
extended  solitude  of  nature  ;  the  Argojat  cooks 
a  pilaf  *  for  his  evening  meal.  Thousands  of 
gnats  buzz  about  the  little  tent ;  it  is  a  mise- 
rable night,  and  to-morrow  the  road  lies  over 
rapid  and  swollen  rivers.  Sit  fast  on  thy  horse, 
and  take  care  thou  art  not  carried  away. 

What  reward  is  there  for  these  toils  ?  The 
greatest !  the  richest !  Nature  reveals  herself 
here  in  all  her  greatness ;  every  spot  is  histo- 
rical; the  eye  and  the  mind  alike  are  fully  gra- 
tified. The  poet  can  sing  of  it;  the  painter 
portray  it  in  richest  beauty  ;  but  the  odour  of 
reality,  which  eternally  forces  its  way,  and 
rests  in  the  thoughts  of  the  spectator,  they 
have  not  the  power  to  represent. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  depict — in  many  small 
sketches,  one  little  extent  of  country — Athens 
and  its  environs ;  and  yet  how  colourless  is 
the  picture  !  How  poorly  does  it  indicate 

*  A  pilaf  is  composed  of  poultry,  rice,  and  curry. 
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Greece,  that  sorrowing  genius  of  beauty,  whose 
greatness  and  affliction  the  stranger  never  for- 
gets ! 

The  solitary  herdsman  on  the  rock,  by  a 
simple  story  of  one  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
might,  perhaps,  open  thy  eyes  to  a  view  of  the 
land  of  the  East,  by  a  few  traits,  better  than 
I  with  my  pictures. 

Then  let  him  speak,  says  my  muse  !  Well, 
the  herdsman  on  the  mountain  there  shall  tell 
us  about  a  custom,  a  fine  and  peculiar  custom  : 
— it  is  "  Friendship's  Covenant." 

"  Our  house  was  stuck  together  with  clay, 
but  the  door-posts  were  fluted  marble  columns, 
found  where  the  house  was  built.  The  roof 
descended  almost  to  the  ground ;  it  was  dark, 
brown,  and  ugly ;  but  when  it  was  built,  the 
blooming  oleander,  and  the  fresh  laurel  branches 
were  brought  from  behind  the  mountain.  It 
was  narrow  and  confined  about  our  house ;  the 
rocks  stood  steep  upwards,  and  presented  a 
dark  bare  colour.  Clouds  often  hung  on  the 
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top  of  them,  like  living  forms  clad  in  white.  I 
never  heard  a  song-bird  here ;  the  men  never 
danced  here  to  the  tones  of  the  bagpipe ;  but 
the  place  was  sacred  from  the  times  of  old ; 
the  name  itself  reminds  us  thereof — it  is  called 
Delphi ! 

"  The  dark,  sombre  mountains  lay  covered 
with  snow ;  the  topmost,  which  shone  longest 
in  the  red  evening  sun,  was  Parnassus.  The 
brook  near  our  house  streamed  down  from 
thence,  and  was  also  once  holy.  Now  the  ass 
muddies  it  with  his  feet ;  yet  the  stream  runs 
strong,  and  again  becomes  clear.  How  well  I  re- 
member every  spot,  and  its  deep,  holy  solitude  ! 
The  fire  was  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin, 
and,  when  the  hot  ashes  lay  high  and  glowing, 
the  bread  was  baked  in  them.  When  the  snow 
lay  around  our  hut,  so  that  it  was  almost 
hidden,  my  mother  then  seemed  happiest;  she 
then  held  my  head  between  her  hands,  kissed 
my  brow,  and  sang  the  songs  she  at  other  times 
never  sang ;  for  the  Turks,  our  masters,  liked 
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them  not ;  and  she  sang  '  An  old  stag  sat  in 
the  low  pine  wood,  on  Olympus's  top ;  its  eyes 
were  heavy  with  tears ;  yes,  it  wept  red,  green, 
and  pale-blue  tears,  and  a  roebuck  came  past  P 
'  What  ails  thee,  that  thou  weepest  thus  ?  even 
red,  green,  and  pale-blue  tears  ?J  '  The  Turk 
has  come  into  our  town ;  he  has  wild  dogs  for 
his  sport,  a  mighty  pack  !'  1 1  will  chase  them 
over  the  islands,'  said  the  young  roebuck.  '  I 
will  drive  them  over  the  islands  into  the  deep 
sea  !'  but  before  the  evening  came  on,  the  roe- 
buck was  killed ;  and  before  night  came,  the 
stag  was  hunted  and  dead ! 

"  And  when  my  mother  sang  thus,  her  eyes 
became  wet,  and  there  sat  a  tear  in  the  long 
eyelashes ;  but  she  hid  it,  and  turned  our  black 
bread  in  the  ashes.  Then  I  clenched  my  hand, 
and  said,  '  We  will  slay  the  Turk  !'  but  she  re- 
peated the  song :  '  I  will  chase  them  over  the 
islands  into  the  deep  sea  !  but  before  evening 
came  on,  the  roebuck  was  killed,  and  before 
night  came,  the  stag  was  hunted  and  dead !' 
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We  had  been  alone  in  our  solitary  cabin  for 
several  days  and  nights,  when  my  father  came 
home.  I  knew  he  brought  me  mussel-shells 
from  the  Bay  of  Lepanto,  or  some  such  thing 
as  a  sharp  and  shining  knife.  He  brought  us  a 
child  that  time ;  a  little  naked  girl,  whom  he 
carried  under  his  sheep-skin  cloak.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  skin,  and  all  that  she  had  when 
she  was  loosened  from  it  in  my  mother's  lap, 
were  three  silver  coins  fastened  in  her  black 
hair.  And  my  father  told  us  about  the  Turks 
who  had  killed  the  child's  parents.  He  told 
us  so  much  that  I  dreamt  about  it  the  whole 
night.  My  father  himself  was  wounded,  and 
my  mother  bandaged  his  arm,  for  the  wound 
was  deep.  The  thick  sheep-skin  cloak  was 
frozen  stiff  with  blood. 

"  The  little  girl  was  to  be  my  sister.  She 
was  so  beautiful,  so  transparently  clear !  My 
mother's  eyes  were  not  milder  than  hers ! 
Anastasia,  as  she  was  called,  should  be  my 
sister ;  for  her  father  was  married  to  my 
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father ;  married  after  an  old  custom  which  we 
still  retain.  They  had,  in  their  youth,  con- 
tracted brotherhood  together,  and  chosen  the 
handsomest  and  most  virtuous  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  join  their  hands  in  the  covenant 
of  friendship.  I  heard  often  about  this  rare 
and  beautiful  custom. 

st  The  little  girl  was  now  my  sister ;  she  sat 
on  my  lap.  I  brought  her  flowers,  and  feathers 
from  the  birds  of  the  rock  ;  we  drank  together 
the  waters  of  Parnassus ;  we  slept,  face  to  face 
under  the  cabin's  laurel-covered  roof,  whilst 
my  mother  still  sang,  for  many  a  winter,  of  the 
red,  the  green,  and  the  pale-blue  tears !  But 
I  could  not  yet  understand  that  it  was  my  own 
people,  whose  thousand-fold  sorrows  were  re- 
flected in  these  tears. 

"  One  day,  there  came  three  Franks,  dressed 
differently  from  us ;  they  had  their  beds  and  tents 
on  horses ;  and  more  than  twenty  Turks,  all 
with  sabres  and  muskets,  accompanied  them, 
for  they  were  the  Pacha's  friends,  and  had 
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letters  from  him.  They  only  came  to  see  our 
mountains ;  to  ascend  Parnassus,  in  snow  and 
clouds,  and  survey  the  dark,  steep,  and  singular 
rocks  around  our  hut. 

"  There  was  not  room  for  them  in  the  cabin, 
nor  did  they  like  the  smoke  which  passed 
under  the  ceiling,  and  out  of  the  low  doorway. 
They  erected  their  tents  on  the  narrow  place 
outside  our  hut.  They  roasted  lambs  and 
birds,  and  drank  sweet,  strong  wine,  but  the 
Turks  durst  not  drink  of  it. 

"  When  they  departed,  I  followed  them  part 
of  the  way,  and  my  little  sister  Anastasia  hung 
on  my  back,  sewed  up  in  a  goat  skin.  One  of 
the  Franks  placed  me  against  a  rock,  and  drew 
me  and  her,  quite  like  nature.  As  we  appeared 
on  the  paper,  we  looked  like  one  single  being. 
I  had  never  thought  of  it,  but  Anastasia  and  I 
were  as  one.  She  always  laid  on  my  lap  or 
hung  on  my  back ;  and  if  I  dreamed,  she  was 
in  my  dreams. 

"  Two  nights  afterwards,  other  people  came 
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to  our  hut.     They  were  armed  with  knives  and 
guns.     They  were  Albanians  ;    brave  men,  as 
my  mother  said.     They   remained  there  but  a 
short  time.    My  sister  Anastasia  sat  on  the  lap 
of  one.     When  he  was  gone  she  had  two,  and 
not   three,  silver   coins    in    her    hair.      They 
rolled  tobacco  up  in  strips  of  paper  and  smoked 
it,  and  the  eldest  spoke  of  the  road  they  should 
take,  and  was   uncertain    about  it :  '  If  I  spit 
upwards,'  said  he.  "it  will  fall  in  my  face;  if  I 
spit  downward,  it  will  fall  on   my  beard  !     But 
a  way  must  be  chosen  !'     They  went,  and  my 
father  accompanied  them.     Shortly   after,   we 
heard  shots  fired  in  rapid  succession ; — then 
there  came  a  party  of  soldiers  to  our  hut ;  they 
took  my  mother,   me,   and   Anastasia.     They 
said,  the  robbers  had  taken  refuge  with  us;  my 
father  had  accompanied  them,  and  therefore  we 
must   away.     I  saw  the   dead   bodies  of  the 
robbers ;  I  saw  my  father's  corpse,  and  I  wept 
till  I  fell  asleep.     When  I  awoke,  we  were  in 
prison  ;  but  the  chamber  was  not  more  wretched 
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than  that  in  our  own  hut;  and  I  got  onions 
and  resinous  wine,  which  they  poured  out  of 
the  tarred  bag;  but  we  were  no  better  off  at 
home. 

"  How  long  we  were  imprisoned  I  know  not ; 
but  many  days  and  nights  passed  away.  When 
we  were  set  at  liberty,  it  was  our  holy  Easter 
festival,  and  I  bore  Anastasia  on  my  back,  for 
my  mother  was  ill ;  she  could  walk  but  slowly, 
and  it  was  long  before  we  reached  the  bay  of 
Lepanto. 

"  We  entered  a  church  which  glittered  with 
images  on  the  golden  ground ;  they  were 
angels !  Oh,  so  beautiful !  But  I  thought  that 
our  little  Anastasia  was  just  as  pretty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  coffin,  filled  with 
roses ;  it  was  the  Lord  Christ,  said  my  mother, 
who  laid  there  like  beautiful  flowers  !  And  the 
priest  proclaimed :  "  Christ  is  risen  !" 

"  All  the  people  kissed  each  other.  Every 
one  held  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  I, 
myself,  got  one,  and  little  Anastasia  one.  The 
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bagpipes  sounded,  the  men  danced  hand  in 
'hand  from  the  church,  outside  of  which  the 
women  roasted  Easter  lambs.  We  were  in- 
vited to  eat.  I  sat  by  the  fire, — a  boy,  older 
than  myself,  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck, 
kissed  me,  and  said  :  "  Christ  is  risen  !"  So  it 
was  that  Aphtanides  and  I  met  for  the  first 
time. 

"  My  mother  could  make  fishing  nets  ;  that 
was  work  by  which  she  gained  much  at  the 
bay,  and  we  remained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
sea.  The  delightful  sea,  which  tasted  like  tears, 
and  in  its  colour  reminded  us  of  the  weeping 
stag's ;  sometimes  it  was  red,  then  green,  and 
then  blue  again. 

"  Aphtanides  knew  how  to  steer  a  boat  j  and 
I  sat  with  my  little  Anastasia  in  the  boat,  which 
floated  on  the  water  as  a  cloud  sails  in  the  air. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  the  mountains  be- 
came more  dark-blue,  the  one  range  peeped 
over  the  other,  and  in  the  distance  stood 
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Parnassus,  with  its  snowy-covered  top,  shining 
like  glowing  iron  in  the  evening  sun.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  light  came  from  within,  for  it 
shone  so  long  in  the  blue  glittering  air  after 
the  sun  had  gone  down.  The  white  sea-birds 
struck  the  water's  surface  with  their  wings,  or 
else  it  was  as  still  as  the  Delphi  amongst  the 
black  rocks.  I  lay  on  my  back  in  the  boat; 
Anastasia  sat  on  my  breast,  and  the  stars  above 
us  shone  still  brighter  than  the  lamps  in  our 
church.  They  were  the  same  stars,  and  they 
hung  quite  in  the  same  place  over  me  as  when 
I  sat  outside  our  cabin  at  Delphi.  I  at  last 
thought  that  I  was  still  there ; — then  there  was 
a  splashing  in  the  water,  and  the  boat  rocked. 
I  screamed  aloud,  for  Anastasia  had  fallen  into 
the  water;  but  Aphtanides  was  just  as  quick 
as  I,  and  he  soon  handed  her  to  me  !  We 
took  her  clothes  off,  wrung  the  water  out,  and 
then  dressed  her  again.  Aphtanides  did  the 
same  for  himself;  and  we  remained  on  the  sea 
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until  their  clothes  were  dry  again,  and  no  one 
knew  the  fright  we  had  had  for  my  little  foster- 
sister,  in  whose  life  Aphtanides  had  now  a 
part. 

"  It  was  summer.  The  sun  burnt  so  hot  that 
the  leaf-trees  withered.  I  thought  of  our  cool 
mountains,  and  of  the  fresh  water  there  ; — my 
mother  also  longed  for  them,  and  one  evening 
we  wandered  back  again.  How  still  and  silent 
all  things  were !  We  went  over  the  high  thyme, 
which  still  spread  its  scent  around,  though 
the  sun  had  dried  its  leaves.  Not  a  herdsman 
did  we  meet,  not  a  cabin  did  we  pass ;  all  was 
still  and  solitary ;  the  shooting  star  alone  said 
that  there  was  life  above  in  heaven.  I  know 
not  if  it  was  the  clear  blue  air  itself  that  shed  a 
light,  or  was  it  the  star's  rays  ?  we  saw  the 
outlines  of  all  the  mountains  so  distinctly. 
My  mother  made  a  fire,  and  roasted  the  onions 
she  had  brought  with  her ;  and  I  and  my  little 
sister  slept  in  the  thyme  without  fear  of  the 
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horrid  smidraki,*  from  whose  throat  the  flames 
pour  forth ;  and  much  less  did  we  fear  the  wolf 
and  jackal :  my  mother  sat  with  us,  and  that  I 
thought  was  enough. 

"  We  reached  our  old  home,  but  the  hut  was  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  a  new  one  must  be  built. 
A  few  women  assisted  my  mother,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  walls  were  built  up,  and  a  new  roof 
of  oleander  placed  over  them. 

"  My  mother  plaited  holsters  of  bark  and  skin 
for  bottles.  I  looked  after  the  priest'sf  little 
herd.  Anastasia  and  the  small  tortoises  were 
my  playmates. 

"  One  day  we  had  a  visit  from  our  dear  Aphta- 
nides,  who,  as  he  said,  longed  so  much  to  see 
us ;  and  he  stayed  two  whole  days  with  us. 

*  Greek  superstition  creates  this  monster  from  the 
uncut  stomach  of  the  slaughtered  sheep,  which  is  cast 
into  the  fields. 

f  A  peasant  who  can  read  is  often  the  priest,  and  is 
called  "Most  Holy  Sir."  The  common  people  kiss  the 
ground  when  they  meet  him. 
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"  After  a  month  had  passed  he  came  again,  and 
told  us  that  he  was  going  with  a  ship  to  Patras 
and  Corfu ;  he  could  not  go  without  bidding 
us  farewell,  and  he  brought  a  large  fish  with 
him  for  my  mother.  He  knew  how  to  tell  so 
much,  not  alone  about  the  fishermen  down  by 
the  Bay  of  Lepanto,  but  about  kings  and  heroes 
who  had  once  reigned  in  Greece,  as  the  Turks 
do  now. 

"  I  have  seen  the  rose  tree  begin  to  bud,  and 
in  days  and  weeks  it  has  become  a  full-blown 
flower ;  it  has  become  so  before  I  began  to  think 
about  it.  How  large,  beautiful,  and  blushing  it 
was.  It  was  thus  also  with  Anastasia.  She 
was  a  charming,  full-grown  girl,  I  a  strong  lad. 
The  wolves'  skins  on  my  mother's  and  Anas- 
tasia's  bed  I  had  myself  flayed  from  the  animals 
that  fell  under  my  gun. 

"  Years  had  passed,  when  one  evening 
Aphtanides  came.  He  was  slender  as  a  reed, 
but  strong  and  brown.  He  kissed  us  all,  and 
told  us  about  the  great  sea,  of  Malta's  fortresses, 
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and  of  Egypt's  strange  burial-places  :  it 
sounded  so  strangely, — like  one  of  the  priest's 
legends.  I  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
reverence. 

"  '  How  much  you  know/  said  I  j  '  how  well 
you  can  relate  things/ 

" '  Yet/  said  he,  '  you  once  told  me  the 
prettiest  of  all  stories ;  you  have  told  me  what 
has  never  gone  out  of  my  thoughts,  the  beauti- 
ful old  custom  of  the  covenant  of  friendship. 
It  is  a  custom  that  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
follow.  Brother,  let  us  two,  as  thine  and 
Anastasia's  father  did,  go  to  the  church ;  the 
handsomest  and  most  innocent  girl  is  Anastasia, 
our  sister ;  she  shall  bind  us  together.  None 
have  nobler  customs  than  we  Greeks.' 

"  Anastasia  grew  red  as  the  fresh  rose-leaf, 
and  my  mother  kissed  Aphtanides. 

"  An  hour's  walk  from  our  hut,  there,  where 
the  rocks  bear  mould,  and  a  few  trees  cast  their 
shade,  lay  the  little  church ;  a  silver  lamp  hung 
before  the  altar. 
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"  I  had  my  best  clothes  on ;  the  white  fosta- 
nelles  folded  richly  down  over  the  hips ;  the 
red  jacket  sat  tight  and  narrow;  there  was 
silver  in  the  tassel  on  my  fez,  and  in  my  belt 
were  knife  and  pistols.  Aphtanides  had  on 
his  blue  dress,  such  as  the  Greek  sailors  wear. 
A  silver  plate  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  hung 
on  his  breast,  and  his  sash  was  as  valuable  as 
those  which  only  the  rich  nobles  wear.  Every 
one  saw  that  we  two  were  about  to  celebrate  a 
festival.  We  went  into  the  little  solitary  churfch, 
where  the  evening  sun  shone  through  the 
doorway  on  the  burning  lamps  and  the 
variegated  images  on  a  golden  ground.  We 
knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  Anastasia 
placed  herself  before  us.  A  long  white  frock 
hung  loose  and  light  around  her  beautiful 
limbs  ;  her  white  neck  and  bosom  were  covered 
with  a  broad  chain  of  old  and  new  coins,  which 
formed  a  whole  collar ;  her  black  hair  was  laid 
on  the  top  of  her  head  in  one  single  curl,  held 
by  a  little  cap  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  found 
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in  the  old  temples.  No  Greek  girl  had  finer 
ornaments.  Her  face  beamed;  her  eyes  re- 
sembled two  stars. 

"  We  all  three  said  our  prayers  in  silence, 
and  she  asked  us  :  e  Will  you  be  friends  in  life 
and  death  ?'  We  answered  :  '  Yes.'  '  Will 
you  each,  whatever  may  happen,  remember — 
my  brother  is  a  part  of  me,  my  secrets  are  his 
secrets,  my  happiness  or  fortune  is  his  !  Sacri- 
fice, endurance,  everything  I  hold  for  my  own 
soul  as  for  him  ?J  and  we  repeated  our  f  Yes  5' 
and  she  placed  our  hands  in  each  other,  kissed 
us  on  the  forehead,  and  we  again  prayed 
silently.  The  priest  then  stepped  forward  from 
the  door  of  the  altar,  blessed  us  all  three,  and  a 
song  from  the  other  most  holy  men  sounded 
from  behind  the  altar  wall.  The  eternal  cove- 
nant of  friendship  was  concluded.  When  we 
rose,  I  saw  my  mother  by  the  church  doo 
weeping  deeply  and  inwardly. 

"  What  mirth  there  was  in  our  little  hut  and 
by  the    fountains  of  Delphi !     The   evening 
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before  Aphtanides  was  to  depart,  he  and  I  sat 
thoughtfully  on  the  slope  of  the  cliff;  his  arm 
was  around  my  waist,  mine  around  his  neck  ; 
we  spoke  of  the  necessities  and  distress  of 
Greece, — of  men  who  could  be  depended  on. 
Each  thought  in  our  minds  was  clear  to  us  both 
then  I  seized  his  hand  : 

"  ( One  thing  yet  thou  shalt  know  j — one  that, 
until  this  hour,  only  God  and  I  know  ! — All  my 
soul  is  love ;  it  is  a  love  stronger  than  that  for 
my  mother  and  for  thee.' 

"  f  And  whom  dost  thou  love  ?'  asked  Aph- 
tanides, and  he  grew  red  in  the  face  and  neck. 

" '  I  love  Anastasia,'  said  I.  His  hand 
trembled  violently  in  mine,  and  he  became  pale 
as  a  corpse.  I  saw  it ;  I  understood  it ;  and  I 
believe  my  hand  also  trembled.  I  bent  towards 
him,  kissed  his  brow,  and  whispered — {l  have 
never  told  her  of  it ;  perhaps  she  does  not  love 
me  !  Brother,  remember  I  saw  her  daily ;  she 
has  grown  up  by  my  side,  grown  into  my 
soul !' 
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* '  And  thine  she  shall  be  !'  said  he.  *  Thine 
— I  cannot  lie  to  thee,  nor  will  I  do  so  !  tl  also 
love  her !  But  to-morrow  I  depart ;  we  shall 
see  each  other  again  in  a  year — then  you 
will  be  married.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I  have 
some  money ;  it  is  thine !  Thou  must 
take  it ; — thou  shall  take  it !'  We  wandered 
silently  over  the  rock :  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  we  stood  in  my  mother's  cabin. 

"  Anastasia  held  the  lamp  towards  us  when 
we  entered  ;  my  mother  was  not  there.  Anas- 
tasia looked  so  strangely  sorrowful  at  Aphta- 
nides ! 

"'  To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  us  !'  said  she, 
1  how  it  grieves  me  \3 

"  ( Grieves  thee !'  said  he ;  and  I  thought 
there  was  pain  in  the  words,  great  as  my  own. 
I  could  not  speak,  but  he  took  her  hand  and 
said  :  ( Our  brother  there  loves  thee ; — is  he 
dear  to  thee  ?  In  his  silence  is  his  love  !'  And 
Anastasia  trembled,  and  burst  into  tears ;  then 
I  saw  but  her,  thought  only  of  her.  I  flung 
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my  arm  around  her  waist,  and  said :  '  Yes,  I 
love  thee !' 

"  She  then  pressed  her  lips  to  mine ;  her 
hand  rested  on  my  neck ;  but  the  lamp  had 
fallen  on  the  floor  5  and  it  was  dark  around  us, 
as  in  poor  dear  Aphtanides'  heart.  He  arose 
before  daylight,  kissed  us  all  in  farewell,  and 
departed.  He  had  given  my  mother  all  his 
money  for  us.  Anastasia  was  my  bride,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  my  wife  \" 
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XVI. 

DEPARTURE    FROM    GREECE. 

I  LEFT  Athens  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon and  drove  to  Piraeus,  although  the  French 
steamer  "  Eurotas,"  in  which  I  had  taken  my 
passage,  started  towards  evening.  Thus,  time 
remained  for  a  short  ramble,  and  that  was  to 
the  grave  of  Themistocles,  which  I  had  once 
before  visited. 

From  Piraeus  there  is  a  very  small  peninsula, 
which  bounds  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay ; 
near  it  is  the  new  quarantine  building,  and 
higher  up,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  a  windmill. 
The  whole  ground  is  a  species  of  travertines, 
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and  round  about  we  see  the  remains  of  the 
old  walls.  Acanthus,  cypress  bushes,  poor 
grass,  and  mixed  red  flowers  grow  here,  where 
a  few  sheep  graze ,  and  a  half  wild  dog,  with  a 
ferocious  aspect  and  terrible  howling,  darts 
towards  every  stranger.  I  went  round  the 
peninsula  from  east  towards  west. 

Close  by  the  shore,  towards  the  Bay  of 
Piraeus,  there  stands  a  poor  walled-up  monu- 
ment, exactly  like  a  square  chimney,  on  which 
is  placed  a  less,  and  on  that,  another  of  still 
smaller  dimensions ;  in  this  last  one  there  is 
a  square  marble  tablet  as  large  as  a  common 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  is  inscribed : 

&AEKETAI 
ONAYAPXOS 
ANAPEAS.  MIA 
e  XTjS. 
1838. 

It  is  the  monument  that  was  placed  over 
Miaulis ;  but  his  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
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secretly  carried  away  by  his  family.  Close  by 
the  hero's  grave  is  a  lesser  one,  but  there  is  no 
intimation  of  its  occupant — a  small  wooden 
cross  without  colour  or  inscription  is  raised. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  island  towards  the 
Bay  of  Phalereus  are  several  overthrown 
columns,  hewn  out  of  the  yellow  foundations 
of  the  rock,  and  between  these  columns  are 
two  open  graves  quite  filled  with  sea  water : — 
one  wave  rushed  in  after  the  other.  This  spot, 
straight  before  the  Bay  of  Salami s,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  grave  of  Themistocles.  The  two 
extreme  points  of  this  little  peninsula  thus 
bear  an  ancient  and  a  modern  hero's  grave — 
Themistocles  and  Miaulis  !*  These  are  two 
historical  light-houses,  erected  here  for  the 
stranger  who  lands  in  Piraeus,  to  engage  his 
thoughts. 

The  waves  broke  in  a  white  foam   in  the 

*  Professor  Ross  supposes  that  Themistocles  was 
buried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Piraeus,  and 
not  here. 
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larger  bay  to  the  right — the  bay  of  Phalereus, 
from  whence  Theseus  sailed  forth  to  combat 
against  Minotaurus !  Here  Menelaus  em- 
barked— over  these  waters,  and  surrounded  by 
these  mountains  which,  still  unchanged,  greeted 
me.  They  went  to  Ilium !  the  same  way  lay 
spread  before  me;  I  should  soon  see  the  same 
coasts,  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  the  mountain  of 
Ida,  which  adorns  itself  as  aforetime,  with 
flowers  and  verdure ;  wraps  itself  in  clouds  j 
covers  itself  with  snow,  and  then  looks  sorrow- 
fully through  the  veil  on  the  tumulus  of 
Achilles,  the  only  monument  of  mighty  Ilium 
— and  that  great  siege  undertaken  for  a 
woman  !  How  much  that  was  and  is  great, 
new,  and  unknown,  would  there  riot  be  opened 
to  me  ?  And  yet  I  was  deeply  grieved  to 
leave  Greece,  where  all  things  raised  my 
thoughts  from  the  trifles  of  every  day  life,  and 
where  every  bitterness  from  home  was  erased 
from  my  soul. 

I  met  most  of  my  friends  from  Athens  in 
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Piraeus:  the  priest,  Liith,  had  his  children 
with  him,  They  stretched  out  their  little  hands 
after  me ;  the  Greek  servants  seized  my  hand, 
nodding  and  smiling  ;  Ross  was  the  last  Dane 
I  saw  on  board, — he  pressed  me  to  his  heart. 
It  was  a  painful  moment  to  me. 

"  I  shall  come  again  to  Greece  \"  said  I,  as 
if  to  comfort  myself.  God  grant  they  may  be 
prophetic  words  ! 

I  was  now  alone :  the  handkerchiefs  of  the 
ladies  waved  from  the  shore ; — every  farewell 
was  ended  ;  when  a  letter  of  recommendation 
was  brought  me  from  Prokesch-Osten  to  the 
Baron  Sturmer,  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople. Prokesch  himself  had  that  morn- 
ing set  out  for  Thebes.  His  gifted  and  amiable 
lady  wrote  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  me,  and 
with  them  was  a  copy  of  Prokesch's  charming 
poem  "  Gebet  in  der  Wuste"*  Herr  Sonnen- 

*  This  poem,  which  is  one  of  Prokesch-Osten's  most 
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leitner,  Attache  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  in 
Greece,  was  the  bearer.  He  is  a  young  man 
with  a  poetic  mind,  and  personally  amiable  ;  he 
was  amongst  the  many  Germans  who  attached 
themselves  to  me  in  Athens.  I  have  often 
thought  of  him,  and  I  here  again  send  him  my 
greeting. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  was  among  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Asiatic  Jews,  the  ship's  crew 
excepted.  We  were  to  sail  at  sunset.  I  was 
affected ;  the  sea  ran  strong ;  it  was  my  wish 
that  I  might  be  able  to  sleep  during  the  whole 
voyage  to  Syros,  as  I  had  before  done  from 
Syros  to  Piraeus. — I  laid  down  in  my  hammock 
and  slept.  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  anchor  cable,  and  started  up  :  there  was 
not  the  least  movement  in  the  sea.  I  threw 

celebrated  performances,  is  to  be  found  in  "  Morgenlan- 
dische  Gedichte,"  and  is  set  to  music  by  several  com- 
posers. 
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my  cloak  around  me,  and  ran  up  on  deck  to 
see  the  town  of  Syros ;  but  I  saw — Piraeus,  the 
mountain  Hymettus  and  Parnassus.  It  was 
now  morning,  at  which  time  we  were  to  start. 
The  captain  had  waited  for  royal  despatches, 
and  they  had  only  just  come.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  sailed  in  pretty  low  water  :  the  sun 
arose,  and  shone  every  hour  with  greater  power. 
One  large  umbrella  after  another  was  put  up ; 
the  whole  company  formed  the  most  pictures- 
que groups.  A  Greek  woman  sat  on  the  gun- 
carriage  nursing  her  little  child  :  an  elder  girl, 
poor,  but  beautiful  and  extremely  clean,  stood 
leaning  against  the  cannon.  The  men  smoked 
their  paper  cigars,  and  admired  an  Arabian's 
Damascus  blade.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
Bavarian,  and  when  I  said  I  was  a  Dane,  I 
was  again  greeted  as  an  American. 

The  marble  columns  of  the  ruins  of  Sunium's 
temple  on  Cape  Colonna  stood  forth  with  a 
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shining  whiteness  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Sea- 
birds  fluttered  around  on  the  grey  desert 
coast. 

Zea  lay  stretched  out  before  us,  and  we 
soon  saw  Syros  with  its  bare,  rocky  front.  We 
had  to  sail  round  the  island,  before  the  har- 
bour opened  to  us.  I  had  been  here  before : 
here  at  least  I  was  no  stranger. 

The  steamer  by  which  I  was  to  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople had  not  yet  arrived  ;  I  therefore 
walked  into  the  "  Hotel  della  Grecia,"  and 
not  an  hour  afterwards  the  host  told  me  that 
there  were  some  soldiers  who  had  come  to 
take  me  to  the  Council  hall ; — the  magistrate 
must  speak  with  me  ! — What  could  he  want  ?  I 
was  accompanied  by  two  halberdiers  and  was 
brought  into  a  dark,  ugly  building, where  a  Greek 
magistrate  asked  me,  in  an  austere  tone,  and  in 
bad  Italian,  if  I  had  a  passport? — I  showed 
it  him — he  read  and  re-read  it ;  but  the  passport 
granted  in  Copenhagen  was  written  in  French 
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and  in  Danish,  and  neither  of  these  languages 
did  he  understand. 

"  There  is  a  German  whom  we  must  arrest, 
and  send  back  to  Athens  \" — said  the  man. 
Then  turning  to  me,  "  I  do  not  understand 
your  passport ;  but  I  believe  you  are  a  German, 
and  the  very  person  we  are  looking  after  ;  you 
must  therefore  return  to  Athens  !" 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  con- 
tents of  my  passport ;  but  he  would  not  under- 
stand me. 

"  Well  then  !"  said  I,  and  took  out  a  letter 
of  recommendation  I  had  received  in  Athens 
to  the  Greek  minister  in  Constantinople, 
Chrystides,  who  had  previously  been  governor 
of  Syros,  and  to  whom  I  had  been  most  kindly 
commended.  lt  Please  to  read  who  I  am  \" — 
The  man  took  the  letter,  and  he  soon  became 
politeness  itself;  made  many  excuses,  and  they 
accompanied  me,  with  great  civility,  to  the 
hotel,  where  I  again  met  the  Russian  who  had 
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been  plundered  on  the  voyage  from  Con- 
stantinople, still  as  angry  as  before,  and 
cursing  the  East  and  all  poets  who  excited 
the  desire  of  travel  in  credulous  people  like 
himself. 


THE  EAST, 


I. 

A    STORM    IN   THE   ARCHIPELAGO. 

I  ROWED  out  early  in  the  morning,  from  the 
harbour  of  Syros,  to  the  French  war-steamer, 
Rhamses,  which  came  from  Marseilles,  and  had 
had  a  terribly  stormy  voyage  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  storm  had  not  yet  ceased.  The 
wind  whistled  in  the  shrouds,  and  the  billows 
lashed  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

When  I  reached  the  vessel,  there  was  a 
screaming  and  shouting  of  Greek  females, 
Jews  and  Jewesses,  who  were  to  go  by  it  to 
Smyrna.  Before  they  were  permitted  to  go  on 
board,  every  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  show 
his  or  her  ticket ;  but  it  was  either  knotted  up 
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in  a  handkerchief,  or  given  to  a  relation  in 
another  boat;  so  that  they  were  in  dreadful 
perplexity;  and  the  sailor,  who  stood  guard 
by  the  gangway,  raised  his  halberd  against 
every  one  that  did  not  directly  show  the  ticket. 
A  stout  Greek  female,  in  particular,  bawled 
most  horribly. 

The  poor,  miserable  deck-passengers  were 
driven  to  a  place  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
vessel ;  and  a  watch  was  kept  over  them.  The 
discipline  appeared  very  strict  on  board  the 
Rhamses.* 

We  sailed  directly  in  under  the  coast  of 
Tenos,  which  appeared  inhabited  and  fruitful. 
One  village  lay  close  to  the  other.  One  of 
them  was  of  considerable  size,  with  a  pretty 
church.  Round  about  were  vineyards  and  cul- 
tivated fields.  Three  chains  of  mountains  arose 

*  In  Athens,  I  only  heard  two  French  steamers 
praised  as  being  pleasant  for  all  passengers ;  and  they 
were  the  two  I  had  previously  sailed  with, — Leonidas 
and  Lycurgus. 
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one  behind  the  other.  We  passed  so  near  to 
the  rocky  walls  that  I  thought  I  felt  the 
breakers  against  the  ship.  The  sea  ran  stronger 
and  stronger;  it  was  as  if  the  storm  darted  out 
of  the  mountains  on  Tenos.  Already,  the 
waves  sprang  on  the  ship's  sides;  the  poor 
deck-passengers  were  obliged  to  creep  up  to- 
wards the  chimney;  by  degrees  they  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  the  flue.  No 
one  prevented  them  now :  every  sailor  had 
something  else  to  do.  The  sails  were  hoisted, 
but  they  were  hauled  down  again  directly :  the 
boatswain's  whistle  sounded ;  and  there  was  a 
shouting,  a  noise,  a  sea-sickness,  a  wailing  that 
every  moment  increased.  I  continued  for  some 
time  on  deck,  though  the  ship  several  times 
darted  down  the  long  and  large  billows  like  a 
sledge  on  a  Russian  mountain. 

The  Greek  women  threw  their  arms  about 
each  other's  necks  and  howled;  the  children 
lay  as  if  half  dead  along  the  deck ;  and  the  sea 
washed  over  the  whole  ship,  so  that  every  one 

VOL.    II.  N 
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was  soaked  with  the  salt  water.  All  this  time 
the  sea  gulls  flew  in  flocks  around  us ;  they 
looked  like  the  winged  hour-glass  of  invisible 
death :  every  plank  in  the  ship  creaked ;  we 
rushed,  as  it  were,  from  the  stars  into  the  deep, 
and  again  up  to  the  stars. 

At  length,  I  got  into  my  hammock.  Every 
thing  rattled;  every  thing  creaked.  I  heard 
the  boatswain's  whistle,  the  shutters  that  were 
closed,  the  bars  that  broke,  the  sea  that  struck 
against  the  ship,  so  that  it  stopped,  and  all  its 
timbers  groaned.  There  was  one  near  me  who 
called  on  the  Madonna  and  all  the  saints ! 
Another  swore  !  I  felt  certain  that  we  must 
perish ;  and,  when  I  thought  more  steadfastly 
of  my  approaching  fate,  I  felt  myself  easier. 
My  thoughts  were  with  all  my  dear  friends  in 
Denmark.  "  How  much  is  there  not  done  for 
me,  and  how  little  have  I  done  I"  This  was 
the  sorrow  that  pressed  on  my  heart !  I 
thought  of  my  friends.  "  God,  do  thou  bless 
and  comfort  them  \"  was  my  silent  prayer. 
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Let  me  work  out  in  another  world  what  I  did 
not  effect  here !  All  that  they  valued  in  me 
was  thine  !  Thou  hast  given  me  all !  "  Thy 
will  be  done  \"  and  I  closed  my  eyes !  The 
storm  raged  over  the  sea ;  the  ship  quivered 
like  a  sparrow  in  a  whirlwind ;  but  I  slept — 
slept  from  bodily  exhaustion,  and  at  a  good 
angel's  intercession. 

When  I  awoke,  I  certainly  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  waves  against  the  vessel;  but  the  ship 
itself  glided  quietly  as  a  sailing  swan.  We 
were  under  lee — we  were  in  the  bay  of 
Smyrna;  and  I,  as  well  as  the  Greek  women, 
had  assuredly  expected  to  awake  in  another 
world ;  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  I  did.  I 
stood  on  deck,  and  before  me  lay  another 
world : — the  coast  of  Asia. 


II. 

SMYRNA. 

THE  sea,  in  the  deep,  extensive  bay  of 
Smyrna,  appeared  of  a  green-yellow,  like  a 
quarantine  flag.  The  coasts  of  Asia  reminded 
me  of  Sicily's ;  but  they  were  far  more  fruitful : 
such  fertility  I  have  never  known — the  sun 
burned  glowing  hot !  I  saw  that  part  of  the 
world,  of  which  Egypt's  Moses  was  also  vouch- 
safed a  sight — that  part  of  the  world  where 
Christ  was  born,  taught,  and  suffered.  I  saw 
the  coasts  from  whence  Homer's  songs  were 
sent  forth  over  the  world.  The  East,  the 
home  of  adventure,  was  here  before  me ;  and  I 
was  now  about  to  set  my  foot  upon  its  soil. 
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We  passed  a  fort.  The  whole  coast  to  the 
right  was  covered  with  rich  olive  woods;  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  large  village,  with 
red-brown  houses,  blooming  fruit-trees,  and  a 
fresh  green  sward.  A  natural  park,  with  leaf- 
trees  and  tall  cypresses,  joined  the  olive  woods. 
Opposite  us  lay  Smyrna. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  brown,  the  roofs  red 
and  pointed,  as  in  the  North.  Cypresses  were 
planted  at  almost  every  house,  and  they  were 
as  high  as  our  poplars,  in  an  almost  innume- 
rable quantity.  Slender,  white  minarets,  the 
first  I  had  ever  seen,  arose  above  the  tall,  dark 
cypresses.  In  the  Eastern  quarter  of  the  city, 
down  towards  the  bay,  where  the  foreign  con- 
suls live,  the  flags  of  all  nations  waved  on  lofty 
poles.  A  green  mountain,  with  a  little  grove 
of  cypresses  rose  behind  the  city,  and  on  its 
summit  were  the  ruins  of  a  devastated  fortress. 

The  harbour  was  filled  with  vessels:  there 
lay  several  steamers — a  Turkish  one  amongst 
the  rest — the  red  flag  with  the  half-moon 
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waved  on  the  top.  A  boat  with  veiled  Turkish 
females  rowed  thither :  these  concealed,  white 
figures,  reminded  me  of  the  Roman  funeral  pro- 
cessions. 

We  cast  anchor,  and  I  went  on  shore. 

It  was  then  destined,  at  my  birth,  that  I 
should  tread  on  Asia's  shore.  My  thoughts 
were  filled  with  great  remembrances,  and  the 
first  thing  here  that  my  eye  lighted  upon  was 
a  French  theatrical  affiche. 

A  French  company  was  here  ;  they  performed 
that  evening  "  La  Reine  de  seize  ans,"  and 
"  Les  premiers  amours/'  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  was  fond  of  rambling ;  but  she  cer- 
tainly never  thought  of  showing  herself,  or  of 
being  "  shown  up"  in  a  theatre  in  Asia,  before 
Greeks  and  Turks. 

I  went  into  the  nearest  street,  which  would 
be  called  a  lane  with  us;  a  number  of  small 
alleys  run  out  of  this  street.  The  neighbour 
on  one  side  could  easily  take  a  pinch  out  of  his 
friend's  box  on  the  other,  from  his  window. 
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The  houses  are  of  wood  and  brick,  or  entirely 
of  planks.  None  of  them  are  very  high,  and  in 
the  chief  street  most  of  the  ground  floors 
are  open  shops,  with  all  sorts  of  wares.  This 
street  runs  in  an  angle  through  the  whole  town, 
and  terminates  in  the  higher  situated  portion 
by  the  bazaar. 

They  say  that,  to  avoid  the  plague,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any  one  ; 
but  it  is  an  impossibility  to  do  otherwise :  if  we 
have  occasion,  or  feel  a  desire,  to  go  through  the 
principal  street  of  Smyrna,  it  is  too  narrow,  and 
the  crowd  is  too  great.  I  met  vast  numbers  of 
women  wrapped  in  long  muslin  veils,  so  that 
only  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  dark  eyes 
were  to  be  seen.  There  came  Armenians  in 
long  blue  and  black  talarez,  or  gaberdines,  with 
large  black  hats,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cooking-pot  on  their  bare,  shaven  heads  ; 
smartly  dressed  Greeks,  and  dirty  Jews,  and 
majestic-looking  Turks,  who  had  their  pipes 
borne  before  them  by  a  lad.  A  sort  of  calash, 
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with  variegated  curtains,  was  placed  on  the 
hump  of  a  camel,  and  from  this  a  veiled 
female  head  peeped  out.  A  Bedouin,  with  bare 
legs,  and  head  almost  hid  in  his  white  bur- 
nuse,  strode  with  hasty  steps,  like  a  disguised 
lion  of  the  desert,  through  the  crowd.  I  met 
a  half-naked,  black  boy  driving  two  ostriches 
before  him  with  a  stick.  Each  of  them  looked 
like  a  worn-out  trunk  on  stilts,  to  which  was 
fastened  a  dirty  swan's  neck.  They  were  two 
ugly  creatures,  but  they  produced  an  effect  in 
the  picture.  A  scent  of  musk  and  myrrh 
streamed  out  of  several  of  the  shops ;  others 
were  filled  with  fruit — Pomona's  horn  of  plenty 
is  not  richer  !  Clothes  from  three  parts  of  the 
world  made  the  most  varied  show  here.  All 
tongues  jangle  amongst  each  other — Arabian, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Italian  ; — it  would  look  like  a 
register,  were  I  to  enumerate  them  all. 

O  * 

My  companion  pointed  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  a  Prankish  dress, 
"  That  is  the  Danish  Consul,  Herr  Jongh," 
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said  he.  I  presented  myself  to  him  as  a  Dane, 
and  we  were  soon  walking  arm  in  arm  through 
the  long  street.  Thus,  by  accident,  I  met  a.t 
once  the  very  person  in  Smyrna,  to  whom,  as  a 
Dane,  I  could  best  apply.  Herr  Jongh,  how- 
ever, was  that  very  hour  going  to  Constanti- 
nople with  one  of  the  Turkish  steamers,  the 
swiftness  of  which  he  praised  much  :  we  should 
again  meet  in  Pera. 

At  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  where  the  high 
road  seemed  to  lead  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  was  a  Turkish  khan.  Large  bolsters 
and  rush  mats  lay  before  it,  and  on  these  were 
stretched  a  number  of  Turks  in  variegated 
caftan  and  turban,  smoking  their  pipes.  Large 
carriages,  similar  to  those  we  in  Denmark  call 
basket  waggons,  were  drawn  by  white  oxen, 
hung  round  with  metal  plates,  red  cords,  and 
tassels.  One  carriage  was  quite  filled  with 
veiled  females,  who  sat  in  a  heap  in  the  bottom 
of  the  waggon,  which  was  driven  by  a  stout  old 
Turk.  They  were,  certainly,  pretty.  Yes,  be- 

N  3 
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hind  many  a  grating  in  each  street,  there  was, 
surely,  a  small  collection  of  Houris  ;  but  they 
were,  as  the  Turkish  poet  sings,  "  Hidden  like 
rubies  in  the  casket,  like  attar  of  roses  in  the 
bottle,  and  like  the  parrot  in  the  cage  \"  Even 
the  negress  concealed,  that  "  Night  had  poured 
itself  into  her  limbs,"  and  that  "  the  hair  is  a 
darkness  which  rests  on  darkness  !" 


III. 

A   ROSE    FROM    HOMER*S    GRAVE. 

THE  nightingale's  love  for  the  rose  is  cele- 
brated in  all  Oriental  songs.  The  winged 
singer  brings  a  serenade  to  his  odorous  flower 
in  the  silent,  starry  night. 

I  saw  a  blooming  hedge  of  roses  not  far  from 
Smyrna,  under  the  tall  plantains  where  the 
merchant  drives  his  loaded  camels,  proudly 
stretching  their  long  necks,  and  treading  clum- 
sily on  the  ground,  which  is  holy;  the  wild 
doves  flew  amongst  the  high  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  the  dove's  wings  shone,  as  a  ray  of 
sunlight  glided  over  them,  so  that  the  wings 
looked  like  mother  of  pearl. 
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on  its  fresh  lips,  and  took  it  with  him  to  the 
home  of  mists  and  the  Northern  lights. 

The  remains  of  the  flower  now  rest,  like  a 
mummy,  in  his  Iliad ;  and  as  in  its  dream,  it 
hears  him  open  the  book  and  say :  "  Here  is 
a  rose  from  Homer's  grave  I" 


IV. 

A    LITTLE    BIRD    HAS    SUNG    ABOUT    IT. 

WE  sail  again  out  of  Smyrna's  bay,  past 
the  fragrant  green  wood,  past  the  eternal 
monuments.  Fresh  passengers  have  come  on 
board.  Who  is  that  poor  Greek  sitting  there 
abaft,  on  the  rusty  iron  anchor-cable  ?  He  is 
young  and  handsome,  but  poorly  clad.  He 
comes  from  no  great  distance — his  wretched 
clay  cabin  stands  where  the  most  celebrated 
temple  once  stood  proudly  aloft,  glittering 
with  gold  and  ivory.  He  is  a  herdsman  from 
Ephesus.  Does  he  know  the  great  mementos 
that  are  associated  with  his  home,  with  that 
spot  where  he  bakes  his  black  bread  between 
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On  the  rose-hedge  one  flower  was  the  first 
amongst  them  all,  and  to  this  the  nightingale 
sang  his  sorrowful  love-tale.  But  the  rose  was 
silent.  Not  a  dew-drop  lay,  like  the  tear  of 
pity,  on  its  leaves  ;  it  was  bent  with  its  stem 
over  some  large  stones. 

"  Here  rests  the  world's  greatest  poet !"  said 
the  rose,    "  I  will  shed  my  perfume  over  his 
grave !  I  will  strew  my  leaves  on  it  when  the 
storm   tears    them    off!      The    Iliad's   singer 
became  earth  in  this  earth  in  which  I  germi- 
nated,  and  from  whence  I   sprang  !  I,  a  rose, 
from  Homer's  grave,  am  too   holy  to  bloom 
for  the  poor  nightingale  !" 

And  the  nightingale  sang  itself  to  death. 
The  camel  driver  came  with  his  loaded  camels, 
and  his  black  slaves.  His  little  boy  found  the 
dead  bird.  He  buried  the  little  warbler  in 
great  Homer's  grave,  and  the  rose  shivered  in 
the  blast.  The  evening  came,  the  rose  folded 
its  leaves  closer,  and  dreamt  that  there  was  a 
beautiful  sunlit  day.  A  crowd  of  strange  men 
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came  ;  they  were  Franks.  They  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Homer's  grave.  Amongst  the 
strangers  was  a  poet  from  the  North,  from  the 
home  of  mists  and  the  Northern  lights.  He 
broke  the  rose  off  its  stem,  pressed  it  fast  in  a 
book,  and  took  it  with  him  to  another  quarter 
of  the  globe,  to  his  distant  fatherland.  And 
the  rose  withered  with  grief,  and  lay  in  the 
narrow  book  which  he  opened  in  his  home, 
saying :  (f  Here  is  a  rose  from  Homer's 
grave  !'* 

Yes,  that  is  what  the  flower  dreamed,  and  it 
awoke,  and  trembled  in  the  wind.  A  dew-drop 
fell  from  its  leaves  on  the  songster's  grave. 
And  the  sun  arose,  and  the  flower  was  more 
beautiful  than  before.  The  day  was  warm  ; 
the  rose  was  in  its  own  warm  Asia.  Then 
footsteps  were  heard ;  there  came  strange 
Franks,  as  the  rose  had  seen  them  in  its  dream, 
and  amongst  the  strangers  was  a  poet  from  the 
North.  He  broke  the  rose  off,  pressed  a  kiss 
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stones  in  the  hot  ashes  ?  His  father  has  told 
him  a  story,  the  blocks  of  marble  in  the  grass 
have,  witnessed  its  truth,  and  a  little  bird  has 
sung  about  it. 

New  Phocea  lies  under  the  mountain,  between 
the  green  hills.  Nod,  ye  green  branches,  nod 
to  our  ship  ;  it  comes  from  France/  from 
Marseilles ;  the  city  that  was  founded  by 
Phocea's  children.  Ye  are  too  young,  ye  green 
branches,  to  know  anything  about  it ;  but  yet 
you  know  it ;  a  little  bird  has  sung  about  it ! 

Thou  stormy  sea,  why  dost  thou  swell  so } 
The  sky  is  cloudless,  the  sun  sinks  in  ruddy- 
grandeur !  Asia's  treble- mountain  chain  breathes 
greatness  and  peace  !  Rest,  rest  thou  stormy 
sea,  and  dream  of  old  remembrances  ! 

The  new  moon  in  the  firmament  seems  like 
a  thin  boat  of  gold  bearing  a  glass  ball.  It 
hangs  by  an  invisible  thread  from  the  glitter- 
ing evening  star,  whose  ray  points  down 
towards  Mytilene.  What  an  evening !  Yet 
in  the  North  I  had  imagined  such  a  one ; 
a  little  bird  has  sung  about  it ! 
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It  is  night :  the  billows  strike  against  the  ship, 
which  continues  its  unchanging  course.  We  are 
now  under  lee;  but  where  ?  Who  can  sleep  un- 
der the  far-famed  coasts  fraught  with  reminiscen- 
ces ?  We  stand  on  the  deck.  The  stars  of  night 
light  up  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia. 
A  row  of  windmills  stand  high  aloft,  like  play- 
things ;  the  sails  turn  round ;  a  plain  opens 
before  us  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  The 
helmsman  points  to  a  dark  spot,  a  gigantic  hill 
on  the  plain,  and  says  :  t(  Achilles  \3'  Thou 
outstretched,  solitary  heath,  with  poor  huts  and 
bush -grown  grave,  dost  thou  know  thy  fame  ? 
No,  thou  art  too  old  !  Thou  hast  forgotten 
thy  great  mementos, — Hector  and  Achilles, 
Ulysses  and  Agamemnon  !  Plain  of  Ida  whereon 
stood  Troy,  thou  no  longer  knowest  thyself 
The  stranger  asks  thee  about  thy  memories? 
and  thou  answerest  "  I  believe  so  !  The  stars 
know  it !  The  stars  know  where  Ilium  stood  ; 
where  Athens  saved  the  hero  !  I  do  not  re- 
member it  !  but  I  have  heard  it ;  a  little  bird 
has  sung  about  it !" 


V. 

THE    DARDANELLES    AND   THE    SEA    OF 
MARMORA. 

WE  sailed  into  the  Dardanelles,  the  Helles- 
pont of  the  Ancients,  early  in  the  morning.  On 
the  European  side  lay  a  town  which  seemed 
to  have  but  one  temple  for  God,  but  several 
for  the  stomach ;  here  stood  one  minaret  and 
five  wind-mills.  Close  to  the  town  was  a 
pretty,  nay,  as  it  seemed,  a  handsome  fortress  ; 
on  the  Asiatic  side  was  a  similar  one ;  the 
distance  between  the  two  appeared  to  me  to 
be  about  three  quarters  of  a  sea  mile.  Each 
coast  was  of  a  gravelly  slope,  behind  which 
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appeared  flat,  green  fields.  On  the  European 
side,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  lay 
some  wretched  stone  cabins  where  the  doors 
and  windows  were  only  holes  in  the  walls  ; 
here  and  there  grew  a  pine  bush,  and  a  few 
Turks  were  wandering  on  the  solitary  path 
along  the  strand.  On  the  Asiatic  side  it  ap- 
peared more  inviting,  more  like  summer  j  green 
fields  with  rich,  umbrageous  trees  lay  extended 
there. 

Before  us  we  saw  Abydos  in  Asia,  and 
Sestos  in  Europe,  between  which  Leander 
swam  over  the  stream  that  separated  him  from 
Hero.  The  burning  lamp,  held  by  love,  was 
extinguished  in  the  storm,  and  in  the  storm  a 
burning  heart  became  icy  cold.  The  same 
swimming  exploit  was  performed  by  Byron 
and  Lieut.  Ekenhead,  R.N.,  in  March,  1810. 

The  distance  here  between  the  coasts  of 
these  two  parts  of  the  world,  appeared  to  me 
not  great ;  at  least,  I  saw  with  the  naked  eye 
every  single  bush  and  every  person ;  yet  the 
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transparency  of  the  air  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Both  the  small  towns  had  brown  roofs,  high, 
slender  minarets,  and  before  each  house  was 
a  green,  flourishing  garden. 

The  tide  was  against  our  steamer ;  but  with 
about  a  two  hundred  horse  power  we  get 
forward  in  the  world. 

We  steered  over  towards  the  coast  of  Asia 
and  the  great  city  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the 
fortress  of  which  one  great  cannon  was  ranged 
by  the  side  of  the  other :  they  did  not  salute 
us.  Soldiers  in  European  uniform,  yet  with 
red,  high-crowned  fez,  peeped  forth  from 
between  the  port-holes.  Boats  with  Turks 
and  Turkish  women  rowed  round  our  steamer. 
All  the  vessels  in  sight  carried  the  flag  with 
the  crescent  on  it,  even  the  steam-vessel  that 
passed  us  was  Turkish.  The  deck  was  filled 
with  Mussulmen,  and  their  veiled  women. 
The  wind  and  tide  were  in  their  favour ;  the 
main  sail  was  hoisted  ;  the  smoke  whirled  thick 
and  black  out  of  the  chimney,  and  the  ship, 
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with  its  motley  passengers,  shot  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate  between  the  green  coasts. 

Some  of  our  passengers  left  us  here,  but 
new  guests  took  their  places  :  there  were  above 
a  hundred,  all  Turks  with  fez  or  turban,  and 
armed  with  pistols  and  guns.  An  officer, 
perhaps  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  all  his  seraglio  with  him.  The  women 
and  their  servants  filled  a  whole  boat  when 
they  came.  I  placed  myself  by  the  steps 
where  they  ascended  to  the  deck ;  three  wives, 
three  black  female  slaves,  two  children,  and 
an  attendant  constituted  the  family.  The 
women  at  once  drew  the  veil  over  their  faces, 
even  the  black  slaves  hid  their  pitch-dark 
beauty.  Their  attendant,  dressed  like  the 
master  himself,  in  military  frock,  fez  on  his 
head,  and  slippers  on  his  boots,  spread 
cushions  out  by  the  gunwale.  The  women  laid 
themselves  down  on  them  with  their  backs  to 
us,  and  their  faces  towards  the  balustrade : 
all  had  yellow  morocco  boots  with  red 
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slippers  over  them ;  they  wore  spacious  silk 
trousers,  a  short,  variegated  skirt,  and  a 
conical-shaped  cloak  with  black  border ;  a 
large  white  muslin  veil  covered  the  breast, 
neck,  chin,  and  mouth,  and  hung  forward  over 
the  head  to  the  eyebrows.  The  nose  and 
eyes  were  thus  exposed ;  the  long  dark  eye- 
lashes heightened  the  lustre  of  their  black 
eyes,  the  whites  of  which  were  rather  bluish  ; 
the  muslin  sat  so  tight  and  was  so  transparent, 
that  one  could  distinctly  trace  the  form  of  the 
countenance.  I  afterwards  learned  in  Con- 
stantinople that  it  is  only  when  they  are  old 
and  ugly,  that  the  veil  is  made  of  less  pene- 
trable stuff.  We  can  see  the  form,  the  colour, 
the  red  lips,  and  the  shining  white  teeth  when 
they  laugh ;  the  youngest  of  the  females  was 
very  pretty. 

Before  we  sailed,  all  the  Turks  we  had  on 
board  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  pistols 
and  guns ;  they  cracked  merrily,  and  gave  an 
echo  from  Abydos  and  Sestos.  All  the 
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weapons  were  laid  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  vessel,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  covered 
from  the  bowsprit  to  the  rudder  with  varie- 
gated cushions  and  carpets,  on  which  the 
many  Asiatic  guests  stretched  themselves 
along ;  some  smoked  tobacco,  others  drank 
coffee,  and  others  again  opened  the  handles  of 
their  daggers,  in  which  was  an  inkhorn  and 
reed  to  write  with,  and  composed  long  Turkish 
notes;  but  whether  they  were  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  cannot  say. 

There  still  lay  four  sacks  with  coals  by  the 
engine  chimney,  and  on  one  of  these  sat  a 
merry  young  Turk,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  fur- 
bordered  cloak,  and  with  a  splendid  shawl 
turban.  He  improvised  verses,  and  told 
stories  to  a  whole  crowd,  who  had  sat  down 
around  him.  They  laughed,  and  applaud- 
ed him ;  here  were  mirth  and  hilarity 
quite  different  from  what  I  had  imagined  in 
the  grave  Turks.  The  Captain  and  a  few 
other  Franks  stood  on  the  paddle-boxes,  and 
viewed  the  coasts. 
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A  burial-ground,  with  white  monuments, 
lay  on  the  European  side :  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  large  bleaching-field.  On  the 
Asiatic  side  there  was  a  charming  appearance 
of  spring.  I  took  my  place  amongst  the 
Turks,  who  listened  to  the  Improvisatore ;  and 
they  showed  me  how  far  more  convenient 
their  clothes  were  than  mine  to  lie  down  in. 
The  trousers  fitted  close  about  the  ancles,  but 
towards  the  knees  they  were  like  wide  sacks ; 
and  their  jackets  sat  upon  them  just  as  easily. 
I  presented  some  fruit  to  the  young  Turk  who 
improvised,  and  he  thanked  me  with  a  happy, 
friendly  face.  His  eyelashes  were  dark  and 
long,  but  his  eyes  of  a  very  light-blue  ;  there 
was  in  them  an  expression  of  much  good- 
nature, mixed  with  cunning.  He  seized  his 
reed,  tore  a  leaf  of  paper  out  of  a  pocket-book, 
and  wrote,  all  the  time  nodding  and  smiling  to 
me.  He  then  gave  me  the  leaf,  on  which  was 
a  Turkish  verse.  I  showed  it  to  a  Frank  who 
knew  Turkish,  and  he  translated  it  for  me : 
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at  the  bottom  was  the  young  Turk's  name. 
He  was  going  to  Wallachia  to  buy  some 
splendid  horses ;  but  he  would  first  see  Stam- 
boul !  He  had  made  the  voyage  on  board  the 
excellent  steam- ship,  Rhamses  j  and  on  it  he 
had  met  with  me  who  came  from  a  greater 
distance  than  three  times  to  Mecca  !  I  thanked 
him  for  the  verse,  and  he  begged  me  to  write 
him  a  few  words  in  my  language.  I  wrote  a 
short  Danish  verse  for  him,  and  it  was  twisted 
and  turned  by  him  and  his  comrades,  just  as  I 
had  twisted  and  turned  his  Turkish  poem  up 
and  down. 

I  afterwards  placed  myself  by  the  gunwale 
of  the  vessel,  where  the  Turkish  women  sat, 
for  I  wished  to  see  the  coast;  but  I  also  looked 
at  the  women.  They  were  eating,  and  had, 
therefore,  taken  the  veil  from  their  mouths. 
They  also  regarded  me.  The  youngest  and 
prettiest  seemed  to  be  a  merry  soul :  she 
certainly  made  her  remarks  about  me,  and 
whispered  them  to  an  elder  one,  who  observed 

VOL.    II.  O 
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the  greatest  gravity,  and  only  answered  with 
a  nod.  During  this  mutual  examination  and 
regarding  of  each  other,  a  young  Turk  came 
up,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  me 
in  French,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  in  a 
half  jesting  tone,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  people  to  see  their 
women  without  veils ;  and  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  the  husband  regarded  me  with  a 
serious  mien.  His  eldest  little  daughter  waited 
on  him  with  his  pipe  and  coffee ;  the  lesser  one 
ran  between  him  and  the  women. 

If  a  man  would  be  on  good  terms  with 
parents,  he  must  make  friends  with  the  child- 
ren. This  is  a  wise  rule :  and  one  that  I  have 
always  found  a  good  one.  I  wished  to  get 
hold  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  girls,  to  give  her 
fruit,  and  play  with  her;  but  she  was  like  a  wild 
kid ;  she  darted  away  to  one  of  the  black  girls, 
clung  fast  to  her,  and  hid  herself,  except  the 
face,  with  the  long  veil.  The  merry  little 
creature  laughed  from  her  place  of  security, 
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and  stretched  her  mouth  out  as  if  to  kiss  ;  then 
whimpered  aloud,  and  rushed  towards  her 
father.  The  elder  sister,  apparently  about  six 
years  old,  and  extremely  pretty,  was  more 
tame.  She  was  a  charming  little  unveiled 
Turkish  girl,  with  red  morocco  slippers  over 
her  yellow  boots,  light-blue  silk  trousers,  like 
bags  around  her  legs,  a  red  flowered,  short 
tunic,  and  a  black  velvet  jacket  over  it,  which 
descended  around  the  hips ;  her  hair  hung 
over  her  shoulders  in  two  long  plaits,  in  which 
were  golden  coins,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
little  cap  of  gold  stuff.  She  encouraged  her 
little  sister  to  eat  some  of  the  fruit  I  offered ; 
but  she  would  not.  I  ordered  the  servant  to 
bring  some  preserves,  and  the  eldest  and  I 
soon  became  the  best  of  friends.  She  showed 
me  her  plaything:  it  was  a  clay  jug  to  drink 
out  of,  formed  like  a  horse,  and  had  a  little 
bird  behind  each  ear.  Had  I  been  able  to  speak 
Turkish  with  her,  I  should  at  once  have  made 
a  story  about  it  for  her.  I  placed  her  on  my 
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lap,  and  she  took  hold  of  my  cheeks  with  her 
small  hands,  looked  up  in  my  eyes  so  affec- 
tionately and  confidentially,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  her.  I  spoke  Danish,  and  she 
laughed  so,  that  her  little  heart  hopped  within 
her :  she  had  never  before  heard  so  strange 
a  speech.  She  certainly  thought  that  it  was 
some  Turkish  gibberish  I  had  put  together  for 
her  amusement.  Her  fine  small  nails  were 
painted,  like  the  women's,  quite  black ;  a  black 
stripe  was  traced  across  the  centre  of  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  I  pointed  to  it,  and  she  took 
one  of  her  fine,  long  hair  plaits,  and  laid  it  in 
my  hand,  to  form  a  similar  stripe  across  it, 
then  winked  to  her  younger  sister,  who  talked 
with  her,  but  always  at  a  respectable  distance. 
Her  father  called  her,  and  as,  with  the  most 
friendly  expression  of  face,  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  fez,  in  the  manner  of  the  Franks,  and 
greeted  me,  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
child's  ear.  She  nodded  knowingly,  took  a 
cup  of  coffee  out  of  the  servant's  hand,  and 
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brought  it  to  me.  A  large  Turkish  pipe  was 
next  presented  to  me,  but  as  I  do  not  smoke 
tobacco,  I  accepted  the  coffee,  and  laid  down 
on  the  cushion  with  the  friendly  husband, 
whose  little  daughter's  heart  I  had  already 
won.  That  pretty  child's  name  was  Zuleika; 
and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  as  I  sailed  from 
the  Dardanelles  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  I  got 
a  kiss  from  one  of  Asia's  daughters. 

The  town  of  Galipoli  lay  to  the  left:  it  ap- 
peared  singularly  dark,  and    had    quite  the 
character  of  a  northern  Swedish  town,  if  I  ex- 
cept the  tall,  white  minarets.    All  the  houses, 
— close  to  each  house  was  a  little  garden — had 
pointed  red  roofs  just  like  ours  in  the  North ; 
and  they  all  appeared  dark  and  old-fashioned, 
with  wooden  balconies,  and  porches  painted 
red.  There  was  something  dark  and  ruinous  in 
the  appearance  of  the  whole   city.      Several 
buildings  hung  over  the  sea  where  the  waves 
ran  strong;  it  blew  desperately  cold.    During 
my  whole  voyage  in  the  South  I  never  ex- 
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perienced  it  so  cold.  I  felt  the  icy  coldness  of 
marble.  A  light-house  was  built  on  the  Asiatic 
and  on  the  European  side ;  low,  but  wild  and 
naked  rocks  extended  along  the  coast  by  Gali- 
poli;  then  came  flat  green  fields  as  in  Den- 
mark :  on  the  Asiatic  coast  several  mountains 
arose  behind  each  other.  The  wind  and  stream 
were  against  us ;  the  sea  of  Marmora  looked 
dark  and  foaming;  the  waves  struck  against 
the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  splashed  over  the 
Turks  who  had  taken  their  places  there ;  one  of 
them  got  a  fine  sousing.  He  shook  his  red 
mantle,  and  took  his  three  head-coverings  off, 
the  outside  one  was  quite  filled  with  water.  All 
the  Turks  have,  as  is  well  known,  the  hair  of 
their  heads  shaved  off.  except  a  long  tuft,  by 
which  the  angel  of  life  is  to  drag  them  out  of 
the  grave  on  the  day  of  judgment.  This  Turk 
had  on,  first  a  white  nightcap ;  over  this  was  a 
little  red  fez,  and  on  this  again  a  larger  fez 
with  a  silk  tuft.  I,  however,  felt  myself  able 
to  bear  the  sea,  but  the  wind  was  intolerably 
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cold, —as  in  the  North.     We  were  soon  out  of 
sight  of  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and   steered  our  course  directly  towards  the 
marble  island,  which  arose  picturesquely  grand 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubled  sea.    After  dinner, 
we  were  under  its  coasts ;  where  the  sea  was 
not  running  so  strong.    The   sun   was  going 
down,   and  it  lighted  up  the  beautiful  island 
with  its  green  trees  and  shining  white  marble 
rocks.     I  thought  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  tales, 
and  although  it  was  so  cold,  I  felt  myself  here 
amid  the  scenes  of  its  strange  adventures.     I 
believe  it  would  not  have  astonished  me  much 
if  the  little  clay  horse  with  a  bird  behind  its 
ear  had  received  life,  and  swelled  into  a  large 
horse  which  might  have   borne  me  and  little 
Zuleika,  and  flown  with  us  over  to  the  marble 
island ;  and  when  we  touched  the  earth  there 
amongst  the  myrtles,  that  she  had  become  a 
full  grown  girl,  charming  as  she  was  in  child- 
hood, and  glowing  as  the  sun  that  had  poured 
his   beams  into  her  dark  eyes  3  but  the  clay 
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horse  was  not  animated,  and  there   was   no 
flight. 

The  sea  ran  stronger  and  stronger :  I  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  my  hammock,  though  it 
was  not  more  than  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  cold  sea  of  Marmora  so  assailed 
the  ship  that  its  side-bones  cracked,  making 
us  fancy  that  the  planks  would  be  separated 
from  each  other.  The  time  crept  on  at  a 
snail's  pace ;  whenever  I  looked  at  the  clock,  the 
hands  had  scarcely  advanced  half  an  hour. — 
"  Oh,  it  will  be  a  long  night!"  said  I, — and  then 
I  slept,  whilst  the  ship  danced  over  the  foam  of 
la  mare  di  Marmora ! — 


VI. 

ARRIVAL  AT   CONSTANTINOPLE   AND    PERA. 

THE  whole  night  had  been  one  of  storm  and 
rain ;  in  the  morning  the  sunshine  combated 
against  clouds  and  mist ;  behind  us  rolled  the 
dark  green  foamy  waves  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora ;  but  before  us  we  saw,  like  a  Venice 
built  by  the  fancy,  the  Stamboul  of  the 
Turks, — the  immense  city  of  Constantinople. 
Dark  cypresses  and  light  green  trees  peeped 
forth,  arabesque-like,  between  that  stone-sea  of 
dark  red  buildings,  where  the  cupolas  of  the 
mosques,  with  golden  balls  and  crescents,  rested 
each  like  a  Noah's  ark ; — and  where  the  high 
column-like  minarets,  with  their  pointed  towers, 

o  3 
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shone  by  hundreds  against  the  grey,  cloudy 
air. 

The  Bosphorus  was  not  to  be  seen ;  Asia's 
mountainous  coast  melted  together  with  Eu- 
rope's. The  sunlight  fell  over  a  part  of  the 
great  cypress  forest — the  Asiatic  burial-ground 
of  the  Turks — of  which  they  say  that  its  sur- 
face is  so  great,  that  it  could  furnish  Constan- 
tinople with  corn,  and  its  coffins  are  so  many 
that  they  could  build  new  walls  around  the 
city  with  them.* 

We  sailed  directly  in  under  the  old  walls, 
which  were  built  so  as  to  be  joined  to  the  first 
building  we  saw  there,  the  fortress,  the  seven 
towers,  in  Turkish — "  Jedi  Kulelev — ;"  many 
an  earthquake  has  shaken  this  building,  but 
not  destroyed  it.  A  foliage  of  ivy  and  wild 
plants  hung  down  from  the  walls  ;  dark  and 

*  The  promontory  here  at  Scutari  is  the  place  where 
Mythology  states  that  lo  landed,  when,  fleeing  from 
Juno,  she  was  changed  into  a  heifer. 
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dingy  was  this  inhabited  ruin,  the  place  of  exe- 
cution for  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  yard  of  which 
the  well  of  blood  swallows  up  the  heads  of  the 
state  criminals  who  are  put  to  death  here. 

From  the  "  Seven  Towers,"  past  the  gardens 
of  the  Seraglio  which  forms  the  point  of  the 
Golden  Horn,*  a  road  extends  along  by  the  sea 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Small  houses  and 
hanging  gardens  are  erected  on  them,  where 
Turkish  boys  ran  playing  and  screaming. 

Under  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  the  road 
became  smaller ;  but  the  walls  higher  and  quite 
white,  with  small  hovering  houses,  the  railed- 
in  windows  of  which  shone  with  gold  and  silver ; 
the  whole  garden  and  walls  lay  fairy-like, 
like  what  we  may  have  seen  in  a  dream. 
The  old  Seraglio  is  a  dark-red,  noble-looking 
pile ;  but  somewhat  heavy  in  comparison  with 

*  Constantinople  is  built  entirely  in  the  form  of  the 
horn  of  plenty,  and  from  thence  it  has  the  name  of 
"  The  Golden  Horn." 
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the  rest  of  the  environs.*  The  new  Seraglio 
looks  handsome  and  invites  the  eye.  Round 
about  stand  splendid  kiosks,  where  rich  mar- 
ble columns  support  the  glittering  spiral 
roofs. 

We  swept  round  the  Golden  Horn,  past 
Leander's  Tower,  f  and  now  lay  in  the  harbour 
which  extends  into  the  sweet  waters  :|  on  the 
left  side  Constantinople  greeted  us,  on  the  right 

*  On  the  place  where  Byzas  erected  temples  to  Nep- 
tune and  Aphradite,  Constantine  built  churches  to  the 
Virgin  and  Saint  Barbara.  Where  these  temples  and  the 
churches  stood  there  is  now  the  seraglio.  A  holy  spring 
for  the  Christians  bubbles  forth  from  the  garden  through 
the  walls. 

f  The  Turks  call  it  the  Maiden's  Tower,  and  connect 
with  it  a  story  of  a  Greek  princess,  who  was  kept  impri- 
soned here  by  her  father,  but  was  liberated  by  the  Ara- 
bian hero,  Heschan.  It  is  now  used  as  a  light-house. 
£  t  So  the  Franks  call  this  beautiful  valley,  which  boi  - 
ders  on  the  northern  part  of  the  harbour,  and  is  a  place 
of  amusement  for  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and 
the  suburbs. 
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lay  Galata,  and  higher  up  Pera;  the  round 
tower  of  which  stood  high  in  air  where  the 
clouds  floated.  Large  vessels  formed  a  forest 
of  masts  in  the  broad  bay.  A  mass  of  boats, 
most  of  them  narrow  and  small  like  the  canoes 
of  the  savages,  with  the  rowers  and  passengers 
lying  at  the  bottom,  flew  past  like  arrows. 
There  was  such  a  screaming  and  shouting, 
whistling  and  humming,  against  which  the 
noise  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  appeared  to  me  as 
a  solemn  festival. 

Old  brown-yellow  Turks,  with  large  varie- 
gated turbans  and  naked  arms,  lifted  their 
voices  one  above  the  other,  swung  their  oars 
about,  and  invited  us  to  enter  their  boats.  I 
had  my  things  thrown  down  into  one,  followed 
after  myself,  and  away  we  went,  with  rapid 
strokes  towards  the  shore,  which  was  garnished 
with  boats  and  small  vessels.  We  landed  over 
these,  and  stood  on  the  bulwark.  I  offered 
the  waterman  a  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which 
I  did  not  rightly  know ;  he  shook  his  head,  took 
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a  very  small  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  showed 
it  to  me,  assuring  me  that  a  greater  payment 
was  not  due  to  him.  So  honest  are  the  Turks  ; 
and  every  day,  during  my  stay  there,  I  had 
fresh  proofs  of  their  honesty.  The  Turks  are 
the  most  good-natured  and  fair  dealing  people 
I  have  ever  encountered. 

A  ruddy-brown  muscular  Arabian  offered  him- 
self to  carry  my  luggage.  He  put  a  cord  hastily 
round  my  portmanteau,  trunk,  and  hat-box, 
threw  the  burden  over  his  shoulders,  and 
walked  on,  only  nodding  when  I  named  the 
hotel  where  I  wished  to  stay. 

We  came  into  a  crooked  street,  or  rather 
maze,  where  every  house  was  a  shop  with  vege- 
tables, bread,  meat  or  clothes ;  and  where  we 
met  all  nations.  The  way  was  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  Galata  into  Pera.  No  one 
asked  me  for  a  passport.*  The  street  ran  steep 

*  The  same  was  the  case  on  my  arrival  in  Greece ;  on 
the  contrary,  on  my  departure  from  Piraeus,  mine  and 
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upwards,  and  was  just  as  small,  and  with  just 
as  bad  a  pavement  as  at  Galata.  We  went 
past  a  guard  of  young  yellow-brown  lads,  in 
tight  blue  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  white 
bandolier  and  red  fez.  They  lay  almost  on 
their  stomachs  along  the  street  and  read  their 
prayers.  An  hour-glass  stood  beside  them. 

Under  the  tower  of  Pera,  in  the  moat,  there 
lay  flayed  and  bleeding  horses.  We  passed 
Turkish  cafes  where  the  fountains  splashed  into 
the  open  room.  The  Dervises'  cloister,  with 
golden  inscriptions  of  the  AJcoran,  placed  in 
the  wall  above  the  gate,  lay  on  our  way  through 
the  principal  street,  which  is  very  small.  The 
houses  have  two  and  three  stories,  and  there 
are  porches  before  them  all.  The  side  streets 
are  still  narrower ;  the  buildings  appear  to  meet 
above,  so  that  in  rainy  weather  one  scarcely 
needs  an  umbrella  here. 

What  a  swarm  of  beings  !    And  in  the  midst 

every  passenger's  trunk  were  examined  to  see  if  we  did 
not  take  away  any  statues. 
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of  the  crowd  there  was  a  Bulgarian  peasant 
dancing  with  a  calot  on  his  head,  miserable 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  long  sheep-skin 
jacket  on  his  back.  He  danced  like  a  bear 
springing  up  on  its  hind  legs.  Another  Bul- 
garian played  the  bag-pipes  for  him.  Six  or 
eight  brown  muscular  fellows  were  dragging 
along  large  blocks  of  marble,  which  were  placed 
on  round  pieces  of  timber.  They  continually 
cried  out  their  "  make  way  !"  We  met  Arme- 
nian priests  with  crape  fluttering  from  their 
hats.  Now  sounded  a  mumbling  song;  a  young 
Greek  girl  was  borne  along  to  be  buried  ;  she 
lay  in  her  customary  clothes,  and  with  her  face 
uncovered  in  the  open  coffin,  which  was  orna- 
mented with  flowers.  Three  Greek  priests  and 
two  little  boys,  with  lighted  candles,walked  be- 
fore. 

What  a  crowd  !  what  tumult !  Parti-coloured 
carriages,  looking  like  small  alcoves  made  of 
card-board,  gilded  before  and  behind,  with  long 
fluttering  curtains,  from  behind  which  veiled 
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women  peeped  out,  rocked  over  the  uneven 
pavement.  Horses  and  asses  laden  with  beams 
and  planks  forced  their  way  through  the 
crowd. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  Hotel  de  la  France, 
kept  by  Mr.  Blondelj  and,  no  sooner  were  we 
within  the  door,  than  everything  gave   signs 
of   European  arrangement    and   convenience. 
French  and  Italian  waiters  ran  up  and  down 
stairs,   comfortable    rooms  were    before     us, 
and,  at  the  table  d'hote  we  dined  as  well  as  in 
every  good  hotel  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe. 
The  company  was  much  diversified.     The  chief 
portion  were   Franks,   who   came  from   their 
travels  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  retained  their 
Asiatic  dress,  in  which  they  were  most  secure. 
A  few  Prussian  officers,  in  the  Sultan's  army, 
were  in  Turkish  military  surtouts,  and  with  the 
high-crowned  fez.    The  noise  from  the  street 
ascended  to  us  in  a  sort  of  mitigated  hiss.    The 
Bulgarian's  bagpipes  sounded  j  a  snuffling  song, 
executed  by  the  poor,  unveiled  women  from  the 
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mountains,  outroared  these  tones,  and  then 
blared  the  noisy  soldiers'  music,  as  they  came 
home  from  parade.  I  knew  the  melody;  it 
was  the  gallopade  in  Auber's  opera,  "  Gustavus 
the  Third." 


VII. 

THE    BAZAARS. 

THE  stranger  ought  first  of  all  to  visit  the 
bazaars*  in  Constantinople.  To  do  so  is  to 
enter  into  that  enormous  city  at  once :  one  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  the  splendour, 
and  the  tumult.  Each  is  a  city  of  bees  that  we 
enter ;  but  every  bee  is  a  Persian,  an  Arme- 
nian, an  Egyptian,  or  a  Greek.  The  East  and 
West  hold  a  great  fair  here.  No  other  city  can 
show  such  a  crowd,  such  a  variety  of  costumes, 
or  such  a  grouping  of  articles  of  trade. 

*  Besestan,  that  is  to  say,  covered  market-places,  are 
here  called  the  bazaars.  There  are,  properly,  three. 
The  side  streets  may  be  regarded  as  entrance  halls. 
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When  one  goes  over  the  bay  in  a  boat  from 
Pera  to  Constantinople,  the  street  that  leads  to 
the  bazaars  is  throughout  on  the  ascent.  It  is 
narrowjwinding,  and  crooked.  The  ground  floors 
of  the  houses  on  each  side  resemble  the  wooden 
shops  in  our  markets.  We  can  see  directly 
into  the  workshop  of  the  shoemaker  and  car- 
penter ;  we  fancy  that  we  go  right  through  the 
kitchen  and  bakehouse,  there  is  such  a  cooking, 
and  baking ;  such  a  steam  and  odour  from  the 
ovens  and  chimneys  in  the  open  houses.  Bread, 
and  all  kinds  of  victuals,  are  exhibited  for  sale. 

We  now  stand  outside  the  great  bazaar, 
around  which  small  half-covered  streets  branch 
off  in  different  directions.  One  quarter  offers 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  both  fresh 
and  preserved;  another  has  shell-fish,  and  fish 
of  the  most  different  colours  and  forms.  Large 
pieces  of  sail-cloth,  or  old  carpets,  are  drawn 
across  the  street  from  shop  to  shop,  like  a 
roof.  The  pavement  is  very  bad,  and  the 
kennel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
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A  long  hall,  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
planks,  and  quite  filled  with  pipe-heads,  pipe- 
tubes,  and  mouth-pieces  of  amber,  leads  into 
the  bazaar,  which  is  built  with  thick  fire-proof 
walls.  It  is  an  entire  roofed  town ;  every 
nation  has  its  separate  quarter;  the  Jews 
theirs,  the  Egyptians  theirs,  &c.,  &c.  Every 
sort  of  article  of  trade  has  its  street;  every 
particular  trade  its  department :  —  the  shoe- 
makers one,  the  saddlers  one,  and  so  on,  with- 
out end.  Every  street  is  an  arcade  painted  with 
flowers  and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran ;  the 
light  comes  down  from  the  ceiling.  Shop  is 
joined  to  shop,  and  each  seems  like  an  inverted 
chest,  in  the  back  of  which  an  opening  is  cut 
in  the  thick  wall,  where  the  goods  not  exposed 
to  view  are  kept. 

The  Egyptians'  quarter — Missr-tscharschussi 
— seems  like  a  complete  apothecary's  shop,  ex- 
tending through  two  streets.  All  the  spices 
of  India  and  Arabia,  medicinal  herbs,  and 
valuable  colours,  exhale  a  mixed  odour.  A 
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tawny  Egyptian,  in  a  long  talar,  stands  behind 
the  counter;  he  looks  like  the  figures  of  an 
alchymist,  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  delineated  in  prints. 

Another  arcade  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
entrance  hall  to  the  world's  armoury.  Here  is 
the  saddlers'  arcade ;  saddles  and  bridles  of 
morocco  leather  and  buffalo's  skin,  from  the 
most  exquisite  and  curiously  sewed,  to  the 
simplest  and  almost  clumsy,  hang  on  the  walls, 
and  are  spread  out  on  the  counters  and  floor. 

Another  arcade  is  the  jewellers'.  Gold 
chains  glitter,  bracelets  sparkle,  valuable  rings 
and  precious  jewels  dazzle  the  eye. 

We  are  now  got  amongst  a  mass  of  per- 
fumers ;  here  is  a  scent  of  oil  of  roses,  musk- 
bags,  incense,  and  odorous  rats'-tails.  We 
enter  the  next  arcade,  and  see  nothing  but 
boots  and  shoes  in  all  colours,  and  of  all  forms ; 
slippers  glittering  with  pearls  and  beautiful 
embroidery.  Another  arcade  crosses  this,  and 
is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  linendrapers  and 
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mercers'  wares,  such  as  muslins,  handkerchiefs 
embroidered  with  large  golden  flowers,  splendid 
stuffs,  &c.  The  next  arcade  glitters  with  arms, 
Damascus  blades,  daggers,  knives,  guns,  and 
pistols. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  regard  the  charac- 
teristic manner  in  which  each  nation  manifests 
itself.  The  Turk  sits  serious  and  majestic, 
with  the  long  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  are  bustling ;  they  shout  and  wink ; 
meanwhile  the  varied  mass  moves  along  through 
these  crossing  arcades.  Persians,  with  pointed 
hairy  caps,  Armenians  with  inverted  cone- 
shaped  black  hatsj  Bulgarians  in  sheep-skin 
mantles ;  Jews  with  ragged  shawl  around  the 
black  high-crowned  turban  j  smart  Greeks,  and 
veiled  women.  Here  is  a  crowd !  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  there  rides  a  Turk  of  distinc- 
tion, who  neither  looks  to  the  right  nor  left. 

On  a  given  signal  in  the  evening,  the  sellers 
and  buyers  depart.  A  sort  of  watchman,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  guarding  the  bazaars  is 
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entrusted,  locks  all  the  entrances,  and  opens 
them  again  next  morning  at  a  fixed  time ;  the 
sellers  then  find  their  shops  just  as  they  left 
them.  Even  during  the  day  a  single  shop  is 
never  closed,  otherwise  than  by  the  owner 
hanging  a  net  before  it;  or  he  draws  a  few 
pieces  of  packthread  across,  for  there  no  one 
ventures  to  steal.  The  magnificent  shops  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  comparison  with  the  bazaars  of 
Constantinople,  are  as  a  richly  dressed  Grisette 
compared,  to  the  daughter  of  the  East  in  her 
rich  stuffs,  with  her  hair  shedding  the  perfumes 
of  attar  of  roses  and  myrrh. 
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